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sali power with the people was remarkable: The vast 

influence that their pagan priesthood had attained, prepared 
them to venerate yet more highly their new spiritual teachers, 
and the cures of healing which Fursey wrought, added still further 
to his reputation. Doubtless he had been instructed somewhat 
in the healing art, and held among the people a position not unlike 
that of a modern medical missiovary in heathen lands. On every 


side he was regarded with profoundest reverence, and later writers 


tell of those who kissed his ‘very mere, beseeching him to remain 
among them. 
The form of superstition with which he had to grapple, was 


the old Teutonic worship of Woden and of Thor, but the peculiar © 
-_ system of the Anglo-Saxons is only slightly known. It had attained 


a regular establishment and much ceremonial pomp, and we know 
that when the Angles settled in England they had idols, altars, 
temples and feasts. Woden, father of battles and of slaughter, 
was their chief deity, and their religion was thus full of cruelty and 
Their two great religious festivals 
were those of Eostre (from which Easter)—a goddess whose 
festivities were celebrated in April—and the feast of Geol, Jule or 
Yule, the heathen name of which still lingers in northeru English 
counties in the familiar Yule-tide. Moreover, as was natural, 


they laid great stress upon omens and on magic,—a form of 
‘superstition that held sway long after the nation was received into 
the Church. All this mass .of heathenism had gradually to be 
thrust away, and much:of!Fursey’s work must have been given 
to direct opposition to these deeply rooted customs. Nor would 
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he deal with them so leniently as did Roman missionaries of a 


later day,—lIrish missionaries cared little for religious compromises. 


_ It is disappointing to see how a love for a contemplative life 
again proved too strong for a man of so great activity and 
usefulness. He became desirous of ridding himself of all the 
business of the world, and determined to end his life as a hermit. 
Leaving the monastery to the care of his brother Fullan, he joined 
a second of his brothers who was already living as an anchorite, 
and with him spent an entire year, giving himself to daily labor 
and continuous prayer. Owing to some crisis in the affairs of the 
kingdom, he was not allowed to remain in retirement, but was called 
from it by the king to act as his adviser. About the year 643 the 
heathen Mercians, nnder Penda, made war upon the Angles. The 
tonsured king, Siegbert, moping in his monastery, was summoned — 
to lead his people in battle and to enconrage them by his presence. 
This, thanks doubtless to Fursey’s influence, he refused to do ;— 
dragged from the monastery and placed among the soldiers against 
his will, he still refused to arm or to defend himself against the 
foe, and was slain together with almost his entire army. 

Fursey’s spirit was not one to face willingly the danger of 
interruption in his beloved monastic life, and when he saw that the 
province was thrown into confusion, and that the monasteries were 
likely to be endangered, he left his work in other hands and sailed 
over into France. Of the immediate results of his missionary work 
in Anglia, it is impossible to judge. We know only that the 
converts stood firm in the wars that followed, and that at the death 
of Felix, which occurred near the time of Fursey’s departure, the 
nation was regarded as wholly won for Christ. That idolatry was 
not completely rooted ont, is evident from the Anglo-Saxon laws of 
later times, which forbid the worship of sun, moon, fire, rivers, 
stones or trees. Yet most of their ferocious and cruel customs 
were done away, the evils of slavery were largely mitigated, and 
more gentle treatment was secured for the conquered Britons. 
Little of this civilizing labor had to be done a second time, and 
succeeding bishops of East Anglia found their diocese a well- 
cultivated field. On the foundations laid by the Burgundian Felix, 
and the Irish Fursey, rests the Christian Church of the Norfolk 
and Suffolk of to-day. 


Work in Gaul. 
8. The few remaining years of Faursey’s life were spent in 
France, under the reign of Clovis II (638-656), and under the 


immediate patronage of Erchinoald, mayor of the palace of 
Neustria. It is difficult to understand the enthusiasm that greeted 
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the arrival of this hamble [rish monk, without a glance at the 
relations then existing between the state and the Church of France. 
Only 150 years before Christianity had been first professed by the 
Frankish monarch Clovis I; yet in those few years the power and 
influence of the Church had more than kept pace with the growth 
of the royal authority. Meantime the morals of the people un- 
derwent no corresponding change, but the most corrupt and 
unbridled living was often united with seemingly profound attach- 
ment to the Church. Thus the great King Dagobert, the 
immediate predecessor of Fursey’s patron,—a man of scandalous 
private life,—surrounded himself with Roman clergy, and found 
congenial occupation in founding convents and designing elaborate 
ornamentations for his places of worship. The Church seems to 
have been regarded as a means of salvation for all who were 
within its fold,—a ready explanation of its rapid rise in popular 
favor. The priesthood had become more influential than the king 
himself,—the priest in fact was king (Michelet, book 2, chap. 1.) 
Moreover, the continental monarchs had by this time become fami- 
liar with the power and fame of the Irish missionaries, and certain 
of the bishops most influential in the Frankish court, had received 
their training in the schools founded by the great Columban. 

It is easy to see therefore how the arrival of an Irish mis- 
sionary, whose fame as a holy and learned man had gone before 
him, would be hailed by the king with gladness, as bringing with 
him added blessing to the nation. No inducements were too great 
to be offered if by them the holy man could be induced to settle 
in their midst. Erchinoald, the mayor, was at last successful in 
securing for himself the prize, and we find him thanking God that 
He had sent him such a man as Fursey. Land was granted for the 
construction of a monastery at Lat‘aiacum (or Lagny), on the river 
Maene, about fifteen(?) miles from Paris, and there Fursey at once 
began with his own hands to build. Not unlikely, the monastery 
was similar to the early Celtic institutions of the same character,— 
a rude village of wooden huts or bothies, on a river, with a church, 
a common eating hall, a mill, a hospice, and with the whole 
surrounded with a wall of earth or stone. In the work of construc- 
tion he was helped by many of his friends and relatives, who came 
from Britain and I[reland for this purpose. The reputation of the 
new school spread rapidly, and the old chroniclers tell of many 
miracles that attested the sanctity of the abbot and brought it to 
the notice of distant peoples. The only records of Fursey’s life 
during these years, are the accounts of his miracles and of a 
pilgrimage that he made to Rome, where he saluted pope Martin 
I, (649-655) in an ornate speech, and was in turn entertained with 
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great honor and consideration. All these later accounts are un- 
doubtedly fictitious. He is said to have superintended during this 
time a company of missionaries who travelled extensively through 
Austria, Brabant, Flanders and several countries; but though 
this may well be true, no inkling is given of the authority on which 
such a statement may be based. It was but a little while after 
the new monastery was established, that he determined to revisit 
the school that he had left in Anglia. On his way thither he was 
taken ill and died, probably about the year 653. Three nobles 
disputed the possession of his body, and bloodshed was only avoided 
through its final award by lot to Erchinoald. It was interred near 
the altar in the Church of Peronne. There, by the merits of a man 
so holy, many miracles were wrought for the edification of the 
faithful, and multitudes made pilgrimages to the place of his 
burial. And with abundant reason,—for a pious monk of a later 
century can still write that ‘ Paralytics and leprous are there 
cured, and all necessary things which are asked in faith, are there 
granted.” That Fursey living would have rebuked the superstition 
that attends him dead, all his life and teaching indicate. 

It is unfortunate that there are no data on which to base an 
estimate of the extent of Fursey’s influence upon the late religious 
life of the countries in which he labored. The results springing from 
the special agencies that he set in action cannot be traced beyond 
the period of his own life, but are lost in the general religious 
movements of the age. His labors must be left as one among 
those many influences that in the seventh century contributed to the 
civilization and Christianization of half-heathen France and England. 
But of his personal character we may judge intelligently. His 
faults, though not to be disguised, were emphatically those of his 
age, and were the result of misguided devotion to his Lord, rather 
than of weak faith or of want of personal consecration. He was not 
strong enough to rise above the mistaken ideals of Christian living 
that characterized his time. He did not fully comprehend how 
the world, rightly used, might be a stepping-stone and not a 


_ stumbling-block in the way to heaven. He did not remember 


how his Lord’s life was full of distractions and cares, that broke 
in harshly upon his seasons of communion with the Father. And 
as a consequence his usefulness was crippled and his sphere of in- 
fluence narrowed. Yet much of his life he gave to missionary work, 
for which constant self-sacrifice was needed, When he might have 
remained in comfort and honor in Ireland, he chose to enter upon 
a field fall of hardship and difficulty. He was a man free from all . 


suspicion of self-seeking and ambition, or of worldliness. Rigidly 


conscientious in his life he shows no trace of spiritual pride ;— 
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earnest, humble, fall of love and devotion to his Lord, he pursued 
his way with singleness of purpose. And though the portrait of his 
character, coming down to us through the centuries, bas been but 
ill preserved, yet it is possible to see in it the likeness of a noble 


life, into which much of the likeness of his master had been 


inwronght, 
¢ The Visions of Fursey. 


The visions of Fursey may fairly be termed the germ from. 


which sprang the Divina Commedia of Dante. Passing into the 
common literature of the Church, they stimulated the imagination of 
other writers, and appearing in many disguises and with alterations, 
formed a nucleus of poetic fancy regarding the after-world, around 
which the creation of the Italian poet naturally gathered. However 
they may be explained, it is evident that Fursey regarded them as 
direct revelations vouchsafed to him by God as a warning to the 
Church. The eschatological views that they embody, reveal no trace 
of the Church doctrines on this head, that two centuries later were 
in general acceptance. They are the creation of a mind unbiased by 
ecclesiastical tradition, and earnestly desirous of the purity and 
holiness of God’s people. The following abridgment, half paraphrase, 
half translation, reveals without further explanation their character 
and purpose. 

(1) The earlier vision. 

It was when Fursey had been for some time living at his newly 
founded monastery of Killursa, that he determined to revisit his 
home and see again his parents, from whom he had long been 
separated, While on his way, at the time for the singing of the 
evening hymn, he was overpowered by illness; and sudden darkness 
falling upon him, he became as one dead and was carried by his 
friends to the nearest hut. When the cloud of darkness came upon 
him, he beheld four hands reaching down to him from above, that 
seized him by the arms and presently flew upward, borne on snowy 
pinions. Even through the shadow he could discern, as he thought, 
the angelic bodies, but as they rose higher, he saw the faces of the 
angels, resplendent with a wondrous brightness; or rather did he 
see the glory that shone from their faces, since from very excess of 
light their bodily form was hidden. He saw also a third:angel 
going before them, armed with a shining shield and with a sword as 
of lightning. These three heavenly messengers sang with wondrous 
sweetness a psalm of praise: “ The saints shall go forth from virtue 
unto virtue; the God of gods shall be seen in Zion.” He heard 
also an unknown canticle, sung by many thousand angels, of which 
there was but little he could understand. Then there stepped forth 
oue from the celestial ranks and ordered the armed angel who went 
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before, to return the holy man unto his body that he might prepare 
himself more fully to receive the heavenly vision. The angels who 
conducted him obeyed, and by the way they came, returned. 

Then the holy man, perceiving for the first time that he had 
laid aside his body, asked whither they were bearing him. The 
angel at his right replied, “Thou must take up again thy body, 
until such time as thou canst return with due solicitude of mind.” 
Moreover, the angel promised, when Fursey begged that they might 
not be separated, to come for him a second time. Then they sang 
again “The God of gods shall be seen in Zion,” and his soul, 
ravished by the sweetness of their song, re-entered his body, how he © 
could not tell. Then as the cock crew, the rosy color came again 
into his face, and in a moment of time the angelic songs died away 
and he heard the words of the mourners at his bedside. To him, 
asking why they made these sounds of lamentations, they replied 
that from evening until cock-crowing they had watched beside his 
lifeless body. But he, remembering the sweetness of the heavenly 
choirs, sat sad and silent, fearing lest the angels should return and 
find him unprepared. And he sought and received the communion of 
the sacred body and blood, and lived in weakness through that day 
and the one that followed. 

(2) The later vision. 

At midnight of the third day, while many visitors and relatives 
stood abont him as he prayed, again the darkness rushed upon him, 
and with gladness he accepted death. At once he heard the horrible | 
cries of a great multitude, shouting aloud and compelling him to go 
forth. Opening his eyes he saw no one but the three holy angels, 
one standing at either side, and the cne with sword and shield 
standing at his head. And again ie heard the wondrous sweetness 
of their singing. Then the angel who was at his right hand, consvling 
him said, ‘“‘ Fear not, you have defence.” 

_ As the angels bore him upwards, he saw nothing of the hut he 
left, but heard on every side about hin the howls and clamoring of 
demons, one of whom shouted, ‘Let us go before and stir up war 
before his face.” Then he saw a black cloud rolling up upon his left 
and forming into a line of battle. The bodies of the demons, so far as 
he could see them, were of hideous blackness and deformity, with 
extended neck, full of all horror, lean and filthy, with heads swollen 
like a brazen pot. When they were flying or were fighting he could 
distinguish no bodily form, but only a horrible and flitting shadow. 
But who is ignorant that all these things were done of unclean spirits 
to terrify the soul that saw them? And their countenance he could 
never see for the horror of the darkness, just as that of the angels ke 
could not see for the splendor of the light. As they fought. the demons. 
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hurled against him lighted arrows, but these were caught and extin- 
guished upon the angel’s shield. The adversaries fell before the very 
glance of the warring angel, yet hv used reason with them when he 
said, ‘ Retard not our footsteps, for this man is not a sharer in 
your perdition.” 

Then the blasphemous enemy replied that it was unjust to God 
that a man who consented with sinners should receive no damnation, 
for it is written, “ Not only those who do evil but those who consent 
with the doers thereof are worthy of death.” And to the holy man it 
seemed that the answering clamor of yelling demons could be heard 
through the whole earth. ‘Then Satan, conquered, like a bruised snake, 
raised again his venomous head and said, “ He has often spoken idle 
words and ought not to enjoy a life of blessedness!”” The holy angel 
answered, ‘‘Unless you br-ng forward principal sins, he shall not 
perish for the smallest.” Again the old accuser said, “He hath 
not forgiven men their trespasses from his heart.” The holy angel, 
excusing answered, “In his heart ne felt indulgence, but he abode by 
human custom ; he shall be judged befure God.” 

| The enemy thrice conquered yet returned, “If God is just, this — 
man shall not enter the kingdom of Heaven, for it is written, 
‘Except ye become as little children ye shall not enter the kingdom 
of Heaven ;’ this bidding he has not fulfilled.” The angel of the 
Lord answered, “ We sball be judged before the Lord.” Then his 
conductor said, ‘‘ Look back upon the world.” And the holy man 
looking back saw, far below him, as it were a valley full of shadow ; 
and there burning -beneath him in the air, four fires, a little distant 
from each other. To his questions the holy angel answered, “ These 
are the four fires that consume the world. One is the fire of 
falsehood, when men, having promised in baptism to renounce the 
devil and all his works, do not fulfil their vows. Another is that 
of covetousness, when they prefer the riches of the world to the love 
of heavenly things. A third, of discord, when they fear not to 
offend their neighbors even in trivial matters. The fourth, of 
impiety, when they count it a slight thing to plunder and defraud 
‘the weak.” Then the fires, growing larger, became one flame and 
drew near the holy man, who was filled with fear. To whom the 
angel answered, “ What thou hast not kindled shall not burn in 
thee. For though that be a fire terrible and great, yet it tries 
each man according to the merit of his works. For each one shall - 
burn in that fire which his own lust (cupiditas) has kindled.” _ 

Then he saw the holy angel going before and dividing the fiery 
flame into walls on either side ; and on either side the two angels 
were his defence. He saw also four uuclean demons flying through 
the flames, and stirring up horrible wars in their midst. Then one 
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- of these drew near and said, “‘The servant who knows his Lord’s 


will and does it not, shall be beaten with many stripes, It is 
written, ‘The Most High hateth the gifts of the wicked,’ yet this 


‘man hath received such gifts.” The holy angel answered, “ He 


believed that each one was repentant from whom he received them.” 
The devil still replied, ‘“‘ He should have first proved the endurance 
of their repentance, and then received the gift. For gifts blind the 
eyes of the wise and pervert the words of the just.” The angel 
answered, “ We shall be judged before the Lord.” The devil, foiled, 
burst forth into blasphemy agaiust the Creator. “Till now we 
thought God true. He declared that every sin not purged upon 
the earth should be punished in heaven. This man hath not purged 
away his faults upon the earth, nor does he receive punishment 
here. Where therefore is the justice of God?” To whom the 
holy angel answered, “ Blaspheme not, while thou art ignorant of 
the hidden judgments of God.” But the devil said, ** What is hidden 
here?” The angel answering said, ‘‘So long as repentance may 
be hoped for, so long does the divine compassion follow men.” 
‘But here is no place for repentance.” ‘The angel rejoined, “ You 
know not the depth of the mysteries of God ; for perchance it shall 
be even here.” 

Then said one of Satan’s satellites, ‘‘He hath not loved his 
neighbor as himself.” The angel answered, ‘The fruit of love is 
good works; these he hathdone.”’ But the wicked demon retorting, 
“ Because he hath not fulfilled God’s word by loving, he shall be 
damned,” the horrid crew assailed us: but the holy angels were 
victorious. Six times conquered, the devil again broke forth in 
blasphemy, “ If God is not unjust, this man shall not escape us, for 
he promised to renounce the world and yet he loved it.” ‘ He loved 
it” said the angel, “not for himself, but that he might dispense - 
unto the poor.” ‘ However he loved it,’’ answered most impiously 
the devil, ‘“‘ he yet broke his baptismal vow.” Again defeated, the 
devil returns to cunning accusations, saying, “ It is written, ‘ Unless 
thou warnest the wicked man of his iniquity, his blood will I require 
at thy hand’; he has not been faithful in his warnings.” The 
angel answered, ‘“‘ When the wicked despise the word, the mouth of 
their teacher is stopped.” “Yet ought he to proclaim the word,” 
rejoined the devil, ‘“‘even unto passion, neither to yield or to keep 
silent.” 

At length, with God as a judge, the holy angels being trium- 
phant and the satanic adversaries being crushed and conquered, the 
holy man was surrounded with a wondrous brightness; and as he 
heard the choirs of angels singing he thought no waiting long or 
labor hard, by which the gladness of eternal glory should be reached. 
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Then looking about him he saw vast multitudes of angels and of 
holy men who had gone before, all radiant with exceeding splendor ; 
and these, flying as on wings, surrounded him with flashing light, 
and straightway all fear of the fire and the terrors of the demons, 
were far away. He saw also two holy men who had been of his 
own province, whose names were Beanus and Medanus, who came to 
him and addressed him by his name. As he thought upon the 
serenity of heaven, two angels returning to their place in the 
heavenly kingdom, entered as if through other gates ; and instantly 
there burst forth around them a flood of wondrous light, and there 
was heard the sound as of many choirs,—multitudes of angels 
singing, “ Holy, holy, holy Lord God of Sabaoth.” Then forgot he 
all the labor of his trials, and his soul was filled with ineffable 
gladness, since to him was given to hear the sweetness of this 


angelic harmony. Wondering he said, “‘ Great is the joy of hearing — 


song like this.” And the angel of the Lord answered, “‘ Often do 
- we lose this joy in our ministry to human hearts. But in this 
celestial kingdom never is there any sadness, unless over the perdi- 
tion of the souls of men.” 


Then there came to him the two priests spoken of before, 
radiant in angelic likeness, and bade him return to earth. But 
before his leaving, they talk with him and say, ‘“ The way is short ; 
preach therefore unto all men, and warn them that punishment is 
near at hand. The end of the world has not yet come, but the time 
is brief ; mankind must be troubled with famine and pestilence, 
and whoever repents not, nor heeds the warnings of Scripture, 
_ death is at his side. And though the wrath of the heavenly Judge 
already threatens those who despise the divine admonitions, yet 
especially i is his anger roused against the doctors of the Church and 
the rulers of the people. Because through these fonr things do the 
souls of the faithful perish: through the vices of the world, the 
enticements of the devil, the negligence of priests and the evil 
example of wicked princes. Of the priests some are licentious, 
others are chaste but avaricious. Some are full of hatred, stirrers 
up of quarrels, glorying with evil pride in talents given them by 
God, careless of good works. Some afflict the body with fasting 
and esteem trivial mistakes as heinous crimes; yet pride, which 
cast angels down from Heaven, they count as nothing ; nor do they 
shun avarice, or envy, blasphemy or slander; and they consider not 
how great punishment must come on those who do these things. 
While abstaining from foods which God made to be received with 
thanksgiving, they yet indulge in these vices as if permitted; what 
things are trivial in God’s sight they count weighty, and what 
things are weighty they judge to be of no concern. But whoever 
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thinks these spiritual vices are less than gluttony or fornication, is 
rather an enemy than a teacher to men’s souls. 

For the cure of vices such as these, it is not to afflict the body ; 

there must be public rebuke and humiliation instead of pride ; 
benevolence instead of avarice; love and sympathy for envy; humble 
confession and supplication of pardon, if there has been the bearing ~ 
of false witness. ; And if the erring one will not repent and return 
to holy living, let him be excommunicated. For the Lord is 
wroth against the elders of the Church, in that they neglect the 
Holy Scriptures and love the cares of the present world. For if 
they read and understood the sayings of the Prophets, not one risen 
from the dead would carry to their hearers more of fear and godly 
sorrow. But now each one in selfish pride does as seems to him — 
right. Pride is the root and cause of all evils, and as it corrupted 
the holy angels, so also is it destroying the present generation. | 
But the love of God is the root and crown of all good works.” 

Then the holy priest Beanus spake to the blessed Fursey, — 
“Seek for yourself neither gold nor apparel nor gifts, for it is 
hateful to God to seek another’s goods or to retain one’s own. 
Give alms freely to the poor ; do good to all men; let gifts from 
evil men be distributed entire to the needy. Let there be no dis- 
cord in the Church. There are some who neglect the duty of 
teaching the sacred truth and become engrossed with the cares of 
the world, the poison of deadly covetousness finding its way into 
their hearts. But when thou leavest thy monastic life and goest 
among the people, let it be for the salvation of souls and not for 
the gaining of this world’s goods. Preserve gentleness and love 
towards enemies, for no sacrifice of good works is so acceptable to 
God as patience under injuries in hope of future blessedness. 
Go thou and warn the princes of the land of Ireland that they 
forsake iniquity and through repentance attain the salvation of | 
their souls. Warn also those priests who love the world and. 
neglect the souls committed to their care.” 

Then the blessed Fursey, with the holy angels, returns again 
to earth. And as they approach the flame of fire through which 
they need must pass, the unclean spirits, snatching from amid the 
flames a man whom they tormented, hurled him against the holy 
man, who, being touched upon the cheek and arm, was burned. 
He knew the man and remembered that he had received from him 
a garment when the man lay dying. But the angel immediately 
cast him back into the flames. And to Fursey the angel said, 
“What thou hast kindled, this burned in thee; for hadst thou not 
received the garment of this man dying in his sins, his punishment 
would not have burned thy body.” “ Preach therefore that uuless 
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_@ man be penitent in the hour of death nothing of his property may 
be received, nor may he be baried in a holy Place. Rather let his 
goods be divided among the poor near by the place of his burial, lest 
the priest become a sharer in his wickedness.’’ - 

Then the blessed Fursey and the holy angels stood over the 
roof of the Church, and through the roof he saw his body. And he 
- feared to approach the corpse as of an unknown man, but the angel 
said, “ Fear not to take up again this body, for in this trial you have 
conquered evil lusts, and hereafter they cannot prevail against you.” 

And it was then that Farsey, in the midst. of a throng of 
relatives and friends, rose up as from the deep sleep of death and 
related to the wondering crowd the story of his journey to the 
heavenly home. And going forth as the angel bade him, he preached 
to all the peoples of the Scots the things that he had seen and heard. 


Conference Commi ttee on Vernacular Versions. 
BY REV. JOHN C., GIBSON, SECRETARY. 


3" was suggested at the General Conference of 1890 that the 

permanent Committees, to which various matters were entrusted, 
should report from time to time through “THe Recorper” and 
“The Messenger.” 

The Committee on Vernacular Versions held its first meeting 
in Shanghai before the close of the Conference. Arrangements were 
made for carrying on the Committee’s work principally by correspondence. 

It was agreed to collect information bearing on the work of the 
Committee, especially on the following points :— 

1. A complete list of oxteting publications in Roman letter in the 
various Vernaculars. 

2. A general map of China showing the distribution and limits 
of the principal Vernaculars. 

3. A table of existing systems of Romanizing the ‘Weatneolens, 

In Sept., 1890, the Secretary issued a circular to all members 
of Committee, asking for information on these points. In response 
to this request valuable notes have been forwarded by some brethren, 
but some have failed as yet to reply. It is hoped that those members 
of Committee who have not yet replied or forwarded their notes, will 
do so as soon as possible. Little use can be made of those received 
until the returns are complete. 

These and other matters have suffered some delay from the 
absence of the Secretary on furlough. 
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Something has been accomplished in bringing the subject of 
Vernacular Versions before some of the great Bible Societies and 
- securing their cordial support. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, through their Editorial 
Committee and its Secretary, Dr. Wright, requested that the 
Committee on Vernacular Versions should assist them in regard to 
applications made to them for the printing of Scripture versions in 
Roman letter in any of the dialects of China. They proposed to 
submit all such applications to this Committee, and to be guided by 
our advice. A circular was issued, and, in accordance with the 
replies of members, the Committee agreed to undertake this responsi- 
bility as one lying clearly within the instructions of Conference 
under which it was appointed. 

During the past year three such applications have been ialerved 
to us. These were for the printing of the following versions :— 

1. Tai-chow Dialect—Book of Psalms, translated by Rev. 
W. D. Radland. 

2. Ningpo Dialect—N mebers; Joshua to First Samuel, tran- 
slated by Miss Lawrence. 

3. Hainan Dialect—Mark, Luke and John, translated by Mr. 
Jeremiassen. 

After careful inquiry we were able to recommend the British and 
Foreign Bible Society to print these versions, and they have cordially 
adopted this recommendation in all three cases, It is hoped that in 
this way the Committee has been of some service to allconcerned. The 
Bible Societies are anxious to deal generously with all such appeals to 
them, but they have also a wise desire to be well assured that any work 
to which they devote their funds, shall command general confidence. 

It is obviously impossible for a widely scattered Committee. 
like this, consisting of representatives of different dialects, to examine 
personally manuscript versions in all these dialects and pronounce upon 
their merits. ‘lhe course taken was as follows: On receiving one of 
these applications the Secretary wrote to the translator, to the 
member of Committee representing the dialect concerned and to 
others qualified to judge. Arrangements were also made for securing 
the aid of competent revisers in the final stage of the work. The 
information gathered from this correspondence was summarized in a 
circular sent to every member of Committee, which gave the names 
of books prepared, the dialect, translator’s name, names of revisers 
and of those who gave a favourable opinion of the version, the basis 
of translation and the systera of Romanizing adopted in the version. 
Upon this information the members of Committee gave their votes ; 
special weight being given to the vote of the member of Committee 
for the dialect in question. The preliminary correspondence was of 
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itself a guarantee that no hasty or ill-considered work could secure 
the Committee’s recommendation. In all three cases the vote was 
unanimous and almost complete. 

The result of the vote was reported to the Bible Society, and 
their sanction given in response to it was intimated to those concerned 
in each case, to whom the carrying out of the work was then left. In 
one case a suggestion on the method of Romanizing was made by a 
member of Committee and communicated by the Secretary to the 
translator and revisers. 

The Secretary had the pleasure also of supporting an application 
made by the Basel Missionary Society for the reprinting of part 
(Mark and Acts) of the Hakka version of the New Testament. As 
this was not a new version it was not necessary to consult the 
Committee ; but the Secretary gladly responded to a request from the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and from some knowledge of the 
version was able to advise that the application should be granted. 
The German brethren have done good work in vernacular translation, 
and anything done by them in this department commands confidence. 

It will be seen that the Committee on Vernacular Versions, 
though it has not yet accomplished much, has not been wholly idle. 
It will be a pleasure to the Committee to hear from brethren who 
are at work upon new versions or revisions in Romanized Vernacular, 
or who are otherwise interested in local efforts in this department, 


and to give them any aid they can. ‘I'he Committee will also 


welcome any information or suggestions that may be helpful in 
furthering their work. 
Giascow, 27th July, 1892. 


Wang King-foo. ~ 
DEATH OF A SAINTLY CHINAMAN, 


(It is with much pleasure we uccede to the request that the following letter from 
Rev. Dr. GRIFFITH JOHN, to The Independent, should appear in the pages of 7’he 
Chinese Recorder. Others of our readers doubtless know of some such saintly 
Chinaman, the record of whose life and work is a cause for profound thanks 


and heartfelt praise, deeper faith and brighter hope.) _ 
To the Editor of “The Independent.” 


IR,—In your issue of November 13, 1891, there is a reference 

to Mr. Wang King-foo under the heading “Some Saintly 
Chinamen.” The news of the death of this beloved brother in 
Christ has just reached me, and I should feel obliged if you could 
find space in your valuable columus for the following particulars 
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touching the departure of one eof God’s elect i in this land. When I 
was at home I was often asked if there were any genuine Christians 
in China; and since my return I have read in the papers again and 
again statements to the effect that all the Chinese converts are 
hypocrites, and that there is not a man among them who is 
influenced by high moral and spiritual considerations. All such 
statements are made on the authority of men who know absolutely 
nothing of missions as they are carried on in these parts. To us 
who live in the midst of the realities of the missionary work, and 
know all the facts connected with it, these hostile attacks appear — 
supremely ridiculous; and were it not for the unfavourable impressions 
and prejudices they tend to create at home, we should not think it 
worth our while to refer to them at all. There are many ways of 
answering anti-missionary criticisms; but the most effective, it 
seems to me, is to place against them the life and death of a man 
like Wang King-foo. 

When Mr. Wang was first introduced to me, in 1876, he was a 
small huckster, hawking his wares in the streets of Hankow. He 
expressed a desire to join our Church ; but 1 had no faith in him, and 
kept him waiting an unusual length of time before admitting him 
into ourcommunion. Feeling that I had no right to put him off any 
longer, I baptized him. For some time he went on selling his 
small wares, and proving himself, by his diligent study of the Bible 
and constant attendance on the means of grace, to be a truly 
changed man. After some years of trial and training, he found his 
way into the service of the American Bible Society. He travelled 
over large portions of the country as Mr. John Thorne’s chief 
assistant. Mr. Thorne was a devout student of the Bible, an earnest 
worker and a prayerful man. Under his influence Mr. Wang grew 
rapidly in knowledge and in character. It was most gratifying to 
me to hear the good things which Mr. Thorne was never weary of 
repeating about Mr. Wang and his doings. He was trusted implicit- 

ly by his chief ; and the two men seemed to regard each other with 
unfeigned respect and deep affection. For some time after Mr. 
Thorne’s departure for the United States, Mr. Wang worked in the 
same Society under the superintendence of Mr. Protheroe, to whom 
he continued to give the utmost satisfaction. When Mr. Wilson, of 
the London Missionary Society, was about to start for Chung-king 
in Sze-chwan, to establish a mission there, he applied to me for a 
native assistant. I recommended Mr. Wang as the best man I 
could think of. Mr. Wilson expressed a desire for a more scholarly 
man, if such a man could be found. My reply was that. scholars 
could be hired at’the rate of seven or eight dollars a month in 
abundance, but that no money could procure a holy character, and 
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that he would consult the interests of the Chung-king mission by 
taking Mr. Wang with him as his chief native helper. Ultimately 
Mr. Wilson was brought to see that this would be the better plan, 
and Mr. Wang was approached on the subject. He at once ex- 
pressed his hearty willingness to leave his Hankow home and 
friends and ‘proceed with Mr. Wilson to Sze-chwan. 


WORTH ALL THAT HANKOW CHURCH HAS COST, 


On November 1, 1888, a large number of his fellow-Christians 
escorted him to the steamer which was to take the party to 
Ichang; and it was touching to witness the love and confidence with 
which they bid their brother God-speed. The next time I saw 
Mr. Wang was in September of last year, when he accompanied 
Dr. Davenport and Mrs. Wilson to Hankow. It was a great joy to 
see him again, and to notice how the man had developed in charact- 
er and power during his three years’ absence. He brought me a 
letter from Mr. Wilson, which spoke of him and the service that 
he had rendered to the mission in the highest terms. “If the 
Hankow Church,” wrote Mr. Wilson, “had done nothing but turn 
out this one man, it would have been worth all the money and 
labour expended upon it.” Mr. Wilson had some fears lest Wang 
might find the Hankow attractions too strong for him; bnt when 
the time came he was found quite ready to return to his work in 
Sze-chwan. On November 27 last he came to say good-bye. We 
had some delightful talk about the work, both at Hankow and 
Chung-king. He expressed himself as being much delighted with 
what he had seen of the growth of the work here, and said that his 
one great desire was to see the day when Chung-king would be able 
to show similar results. We then knelt down and prayed. On the 
evening of the same day I accompanied Dr. and Mrs. Davenport 
and Mrs. Wilson to the steamer, and there had another opportunity 
of saying a few words to my dear friend Mr. Wang. Little did I 
think that that was to be our last meeting on earth. 

- In my former letter, speaking of Mr. Wang, I said: “ Wang 
has a cast in both eyes, and his face is far from being handsome, 
but our dear brother has his moments of inspiration, when his 
countenance is lighted up, and then his face becomes more than 
beautiful. I have often witnessed this transfiguration.” During 
his last visit to Hankow it was my privilege to witness the same 
radiance, and [ need not add that it was to me a manifestation of 
God in and through my sanctified brother. 

The above will prepare your readers for what follows. Much 
in the following extracts may appear to them extravagaut ; but if 
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they knew Mr. Wang as I knew him, they would receive it all as 
exactly what they had been led to expect from their previous inti- 
macy with the man. 

Mr. Wilson writes: “Mr. Wang died last Friday morning 
(March 25), and his end was peace. From the standpoint of the 
writer of ‘ Defensio,’ Brother Wang was a moral outcast; from 
God’s ‘a chosen vessel’ filled with grace, and from my own, a 
brother greatly beloved. ‘ Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?’ I cannot possibly tell you my 
feelings to-day. I only know that sadness and gloom have for the 
time being settled heavily upou the mission station. We loved him 
for himself, and we loved him not less for his honest, simple, sincere 
and pure character, which lifted him morally and spiritually head 
and shoulders above every other native Christian I know. Our 
Chung-king work owes its existence much more to Mr. Wang's 
unceasing interest and devotion than to anything I have ever done. 
He was a tower of strength to us all, and from a human standpoint 
I do not see how we are to get on without him. When I remind 
you that he knew his New Testament as well as many foreign 
Christians, you know that I do not exaggerate ; but I can say, and 
truly say, a great deal more than that, for I can add the testimony 
of a heathen and say, ‘ There was 

NO DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HIM AND THE BOOK. 

Wang had become ripe for glory. Of late I noticed a rapid 
and beautiful development in his character. Sentiments of profound 
gratitude to God were mingled with those of deep self-abasement, 
and [ have often seen his face glow with a holy rapture as he spoke 
of Christ and His infinite love. ‘ Doctor,’ said he, during his last 
few hours, to Davenport, who was sitting beside him, ‘I am a great 
sinner, but 1 am trusting in loving kindness.” On another occasion, 
when he heard some drum beating and fire crackers connected with 
an idolatrous observance near at hand, he said, ‘ Alas, alas, this is 
terrible! Why don’t this people trust in my Saviour? Why wou't 
they believe in God’s love?’ ‘Mr. Wang, you will soon be with 
Jesus,’ I said to him not long before he died. ‘I am always with 
Him,’ was his reply, ‘and I have all-sufficiency in Him.’ I asked 
him if he had any message for you, and he replied, ‘Tell my 
venerable ‘pastor that his crown of glory awaits him.’ His death-bed 
was really the most glorious, and at the same time effective, lesson 
I and those with me have ever been asked to learn. ‘Teacher,’ 
said one of our members to me, after hearing an outburst of convin- 
cing testimony, ‘those were not his words, they were God’s.’ And 
so they were, ‘Remember,’ said he, to the Christians standing 
around him weeping, ‘that the gooducss of Christ’s disciples should 
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not only come up to, but surpass that of every other person. 
Commonplace goodness does not count. And no man had a better 
right to give such advice, for he really strove to show what a Ghristian 
should be, and by the grace of God in him he was successful in a 
great degree. And now he is taken from us, and unless God fills 
his place our mission will inevitably suffer by his removal. His 
death called forth a marvellous expression of regard from the 
natives. There must have been about a hundred present at his 


funeral service, and nearly all the Christians wore white bands. 


He was very much and generally respected in life, and I am quite 
sure that the mourning for him was both genuine and deep. Mr. 
Li (another native assistant from Hankow) is broken-hearted, and 
so is another of our members who had received great blessing 
through Mr. Wang.” 

Dr. Davenport writes: “Just a line to-night. Wilson will 
tell you the news about Mr. Wang’s death. It has brought a great 
sorrow npon us, for we loved him so much. Truly one may say, 
“ He walked with God; and he was not, for God took him.’ So 
quietly and peacefully, he went, and, as Mr. Wilson will tell you, 
such beautiful testimony he bore.” 


‘DO YOU LOVE THE CHINESE ?”’ 


Mrs. Wilson to my daughter writes: “ He spoke so touchingly 
to all, but especially to Mr. Wilson. He said that they had been 
friends for so long, and that he would wait in heaven for him. He 
made beantiful references to meeting baby. But oh! the smile of 
joy that lit up his face when he’ said he would see Jesus. His was 
a most triumphant death-bed, and, as Mr. Wilson says, he preached 
his most eloquent sermons yesterday and the day before. When 
he saw Mrs. Davenport and myself coming into his room on 
Wednesday, he threw out his thin hands and shouted with a very 
strong voice, ‘Mrs. Wilson, do you love the Chinese?’ Repeating 
this he said, ‘Brivg many to heaven with you.’ He then asked 
Mrs. Davenport the same question. It would have cheered Dr. 
John’s heart to have been here, and to have heard what we have 
been privileged to hear. He was a saint, dear old Wang! We did 
love him, and Mr. Li has been like a brother and sister and mother 
in one to him all through his illness. The natives have been 
marvelling at his love for Christ all through his sickness and pain. 
At the funeral Mr. Li was almost frantic with grief. He was so 
hysterical that he jumped right down on the coffin before the earth 
was put in, and he had to be forced away from the grave. He has 
been quieter since, but goes abont with a face which tells of a 
broken heart.” 
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Mrs. Davenport writes: “I have been intending to write 
to you for some weeks’; but mail has come and gone without my 
doing so, though you have been much in my thoughts during our 
recent sorrow. I remember your telling me of Wang’s goodness, 
therefore I was prepared to meet a good man; but never did I 
expect to find in that poor Chinaman oue so full of the Holy Spirit. © 
I often wished you were here, and when my husband told me he 
had really passed away, my first remark was, ‘ What a jewel for Dr. 
Johu’s Crown! Surely that alone were worth coming to China for.’ 
I have come many times to the brink of the unseen during my 
hospital experience, but never to witness so glorious an entrance of 
vne into that rest which remaiveth for the people of God. One 
could not help saying, ‘ May my last end be like his.’ It has been 
very touching to see the grief and tenderness shown by the natives, 
but I feel most deeply for Mr. Wilson. He says he has not only 
lost a fellow-worker, but a companion.” 


A CHRISTIAN ONLY SIXTEEN YEARS. 


Such was the life, and such was the death, of one of my 
children in the faith, and you may imagine how fall my heart must 
be of both grief aud gladness as | think of him. Mr. Wang King- 
foo was only 36 years of age when he died. He had been a 
. Christian sixteen years, and an active worker for Christ for about 
twelve years. 

On Sunday week [ made Mr. Wang and his life the theme of 
my discourse. The chapel was full of Christians, to most of whom 
he was well known. Whilst speaking of our brother’s godliness, 
devotion, and worth, [ felt that there was not a man among them 
who was not ready to set his seal to the truth of every word I 
uttered. The feeling was deep and the tears were many before the 
close of the service. Wang’s memory will be always dear to us. 

This letter is too loug ; but if it should be the means of strengthen- | 
ing the faith aud deepening the interest of your readers in God’s work 
us carried on in this land, it will not have been written in vain. | 
Let them think of the little band of Christians at Chung-king in 
this their hour of bereavement, and learn something of the reality 
und tenderness of the bond which binds the missionary to his 
couverts, and the converts to each other. Let them also remember 
Wang Kiug-foo, and see in his beautiful life and triumphant death — 
au irrefragable proof of Christ’s power to save even in China. All 
the Christians are not as stalwart as Mr. Wang. . Would they were. 
Nevertheless, we can rejoice in the fact that his case does not stand — 
alone. In connection with all the Churches there are men and 
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women equally good and consecrated. The work in China moves on 
slowly, but it is real and will prove lasting. Here, as elsewhere, the 
Christ is present, and, in the midst of trials and sufferings, is leading 


many sons to glory. 
Yours faithfully, 
GRIFFITH JOHN. 


Hankow, April 19th. 


A Notable Meeting. 


BY REV. JOHN C. FERGUSON, NANKING, CHINA, 


HE International Missionary Union held its ninth annual session 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., June &th-l5th. This is the third 
time that the Union has met at this beautiful village and been 
entertained in the large Sanitarium as the guest of Dr. and Mrs. 
Foster. After the first meeting held here two years ago the Dr. 
built in the park, on the east of his main building, a large Tabernacle 
seating about 500 persons for the special usé of this Union. In 
addition he provides free entertainment for all missionaries attending 
the session aud gives them the medical advantages of the Sanitarium 
during their stay. This generous offer gives the missionaries who 
attend not only the rare privilege of meeting many other workers 
from all parts of the world, but also of having “a week’s sojourn in 
a charming resort under excellent medical treatment. Bodies 
weary from many labors and often debilitated by adverse climates, 
are here refreshed and strengthened by the aid of the Sanitarium, 
while hearts receive inspiration for new and better work by daily 
association and pleasant conversation with such a variety of 
co-laborers. 
The opening meeting was a “ Recognition Service,” at which 
all the officers and members present arose in their places and in a 
few words told the name of their field, the kind of work they had 
done and the number of years of service. The President, Dr. J. T. 
Gracey, of Rochester, had been seven years in India ; the first Vice- 
President, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, had been 40 years in Turkey, while the 
second Vice-President, Dr. S. L. Baldwin, had been 22 years in China; 
the Secretary, Rev. W. H. Belden, had been 2 years in Turkey; the 
Treasurer, Dr. James Mudge, had been 10 years in India, and Dr. 
Thayer, the Librarian and Mrs. Thayer, the Associate Secretary, had 
been 5 years in Turkey. Among the members one had been at work 
among the Zulus of Africa for more than forty years, and his strong 
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form proved that at least one part of that land was by no means 
unhealthy ; another had been more than a quarter of a century in 
Barmah among the Karens; another old veteran and his devoted 
‘wife had been more than 40 years at work in India; another 
couple had spent nearly forty years in China, while there were many 
who had spent 15 and 20 years in various fields. Altogether there 
were sixty-four responses from members who represented in the 
aggregate 875 years of service on foreign fields. No better opportu- - 
nity than this could be desired to learn what has been accomplished 
by foreign missions and what is the present condition of the work. 
None spoke of the dangers or personal trials of their fields, but all 
told of “what God had wrought by their ministry among the 
Gentiles.” ‘These responses were an education in themselves, and 
the remark of a Jayman was justified when he said it was “the best 
missionary training school in the world.” . 

The meetings are all conducted on what the President is pleased 
to call the “parlor plan,” by which it is meant that freedom of 
arrangement as to the order of services and freedom in manner and 
matter of discussion supercede all ceremonies and rules of order. 
Ladies participate with the same liberty as the gentlemen, and often 
parties other than missionaries are requested to take part in 
discussions. In accordance with this principle it is possible for the 
Preside nt to check useless discussions and to bring to the consider- 
ation of every subject the best talent present in the audience. It 
was the opinion of every one attending the sessions that not one 
was dull or uninteresting. If more rigid rules were insisted upon, 
the sessions would be more decorous, but would lose in interest 
and profitableness. | 

It is impossible in this short article even to mention all the 
interesting topics of discussion which were usually introduced by a 
carefully written paper, but it is safe to say that most of the great 
problems of the large mission fields had some share of attention. 
- The perils from insincere native workers in Africa and their peculiar 
temptations were ably explained by Rev. Dr. Tyler. The awful 
havoc wrought in this “‘ Dark Continent” by the intoxicating liquors 
imported from Christian nations, was considered, and the problem of 
stopping it drew out strong words of condemnation for the 
iniquitous practice. The problems of work in India occupied much 
time. The great advance in recent years in the organization of 
Sunday Schools in India, was set forth in an article by Dr. Phillips. 
The relation of the upper classes to the spread of the Gospel, was 
shown by the able paper of Rev. J. E. Robinson. The recent large 
accessions to the Baptist and Methodist Churches, were discussed, 
and the problem of how these should be instructed, was dealt. with 
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at considerable length. ‘The work in Burmah received a share of 
attention, and the large audience was thoroughly enthused when the 
story of the work among the Karens was told by Rev. Dr. Bunker. 
The especial trials and discouragements of the work in the Turkish 
Empire received much attention, aud a series of resolutions was 
prepared expressing the sympathy of the Union with the workers in 
that field and calling the attention of governments to the outrages 
practised upon their citizens laboring in that Empire as missionaries. 
The venerable Dr. Hamlin by historical statements and convincing 
arguments showed the intolerance of the Turkish government and its 
intention to crush out Christian missions. When China’s turn came 
many features of the work were discussed. Dr. Nevius read an able 
paper on “ ‘T'he Phenomena of Demoniacal Possession in the Present 
Age.” Medical missions in China were shown to be of great benefit 
in the spread of the Gospel. The Chinese Exclusion Bill recently 
passed by Congress and signed by the President of the United 
States, called forth a strong resolution asking Congress to repeal it, 
“especially the features which deny the right of bail and require 
registration aud certificates of the Chinese now living here.” The 
work in Italy was represented by Mrs. Angelini, who feared that 
“Ttaly because it was not a heathen land, should be left out of our 
sympathy.” Other fields such as Assam, Bulgaria, Central America, 
Hudson Bay, Japau, Mexico, Persia, Siam, South America and Syria 
had representatives at the Conference, who spoke of their fields as 
related to tle general problems of mission work. 


Rev. Dr. J. H. Barrows, of Chicago, occupied one evening in | 


presenting his lecture on “ Religious Exhibit and Religious Congresses 
at the World’s Fair.” He outlined the plan of inviting representa- 
tives of all the leading religions of the world to speak on a common 
platform during the World’s Fair and set forth the tenets of their 
religions. He also asked the Union to approve of the plan and 
co-operate in making it a success, ‘The discussion of the paper and 
its request produced the sensation of the whole meeting. The 
members were widely divided in their support of, or opposition to, the 
plan. Some considered it dangerous and apt to give a handle to 
Atheists and Agnostics while it lowered the Christian religion by 
allowing it to be called one of the religions of the world. They 
maintained that it was the only religion. Others favored the proposal 
and held that such a parliament of religions would only serve to show 
the superiority of Christianity over the ethic religions and would 
demonstrate to the world that we are not afraid to meet heathenism 
on our own field. ‘I'he Union finally decided to take no action on the 
proposition because the members were so evenly divided in their 
opinion. 
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‘The climax of the meeting was reached on the last evening when 
- the “ Farewell Service” was held. All missionaries who expected to 
return to their fields before the next meeting of the Union were 
invited to sit on the platform and to speak a few words. The large 
Tabernacle was filled to overflowing with an audience that was 
thrilled by the words of hope, courage and consecration spoken by the 
various missionaries. Some were young, and their hearts were 
bounding with desire to be again in the midst of the fray. Others 
were in the prime of life and had passed many years of service already, 
but were as anxious to return as the younger members, though many 
of them left with aching hearts because of the separation from their 
children left to be educated. Others were old and could not hope for 
many years of future service, but their faith was as young as ever. 
One lady who had been 40 years in Turkey, where she had lain her 
husband in a martyr’s grave, was going back to that land never 
expecting to return. The farewell words of the Union were spoken 
by Rev. Dr. G. W. Woods, who had himself served many years in 
Turkey and was afterwards Secretary of the American Buard. His 
words were very tender and full of pathos as he bade them “ be careful 
for nothing.” ‘The impressions produced by the meeting were 
profound and their influence was crystallized by the remarkable 
prayer of Dr, Foster, in which he commended them all to the care 
of God. | 

The following missionaries from China were in attendance on the 
sessions :—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Nevius, Rev. G. F. Fitch, Rev. E. 
T. Williams, Dr. Mary Fulton, Rev. Dr. S. L. Baldwin, Dr. May 
Carleton, Rev. J. A. Davis, Rev. A. B. and Mrs. Dowsley, Mrs. N. J. 
Plumb, Mrs. Helen W. Osgood, Mrs. W. J. White, Rev. O. W. 
Willits, Dr. Kate Woodhull and Rev. J. ©. and Mrs. Ferguson. All 
were agreed that it was a week well spent. One spoke of it ‘as a 
veritable mount of Transfiguration from which we must come down to 
the plains of heathenism and cast out the demons there.” 


Rev, T. M. Morriss, in the preface to A Winter in North China, says: Daring 
our brief stay in that great empire we had the opportunity of inspecting the work of 
many missionary societies, and we were constantly moved to thank God for what 
we saw. We had read about missions in China, we had heard about them, and we 
were not disappointed when we were brought face to face with them ;—for extent, 
character, and worth they far exceeded our largest expectations; and, so far from 
feeling that we had been deluded by exaggerated, extravagant or garbled statements, 
we felt, as we passed from one mission station to another, that “the half had not 
been told.” Again and again have we said to missionary brethren as they have quiet. 
ly unfolded to us the extent and results of the work in which they were engaged : 
‘* Why have you not told us this at home? It has all the charm of a romance.” 
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Protestant Missionary Work in China.* 


BY REV. J. W. DAVIS; D.D. 


LUNGING abruptly into the midst of things, I divide the 
subject into three parts:—Istly. Methods; 2ndly. Results ; 
3rdly. Prospects. 

1. As to methods of work I place the preaching of Christian 
truth first of all. ‘'he missionaries devote an immense amount of 
time and energy to the study of the language. There are many 
dialects. ‘To learn to speak one of these, by the use of Roman 
letters and a limited number of Chinese characters, is not difficult. 
To learn to write the written language, which is to the spoken 
as Latin is to French, is hard. Few attempt it. In preaching, 
interpreters are rarely used. As a rule the sermons or addresses 
are not written out in full. Preaching to the Chinese from a 
manuscript is never heard. Most of the China missionaries preach 
every day. 

As to native preachers I may say, 

1. Evangelistic work, preaching the gospel to the heathen, 
is absolutely essential: and it is right to pay natives to do iv. 
Some rigorously oppose the system suggested by the word pay. 

2. Great care must be exercised in selecting men: and it is 
admitted that mistakes are sometimes made. 

3. But there are many Chinese preachers who present the 
truth so well that we rejoice to hear them. 

4. The best way to train a native preacher is in the active 
work. Preach with him: pray with him: be honest, frank, kind, 
faithful to his best interests and he will trust, love and stand by you 
to the end, In anti-missionary riots nothing is more common than 
for the native helpers to show a spirit of highest courage and devotion. 
During the riots in June, 1890, I had the privilege of standing with 
a little band of natives who were ready to face the worst and to die, 
if need be, for the cause of Christ. Thank God, the stuff to make 
martyrs of isn’t all used up yet. 

As to the place of preaching to the heathen, the following 
points would be sustained by the majority of China missionaries :— 

1, The preaching hall or street chapel is a good thing in itself. 

2. The street chapel is, by itself, a loug way from being the 
ouly or the best place. As Jesus preached not only in the synagogue 
but also on the grassy hill top aud by the way side and on the 
seashore, so must we not confine our preaching to the chapels. 


*Essay read at the Arima Conference, Japan, Sth August, 1892. 
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3. We must present the truth to individuals in a direct 
personal manner, 

4. We must visit the country villages and hamlets, and must 
visit the same places again and again. 

5. In China the ease with which we can get an audience, and 
the readiness of the people to hear us, afford opportunities for preaching 
far greater than any of us have strength to use. Dr. B. C. Henry, of 
Canton, says, “I have seen a hundred villagers filling the open court 
of a farmer’s house, listening without a sign of restlessness until 
midnight to the story of God’s love and Christ’s redemption. Only a 
few days ago, a preacher, after two hours of incessant speaking in the | 
market place, was invited to an ancestral hall and refreshed with tea 
and cakes, after which sixty of the elders of the town, surrounded by a 
dense throng of the men and youth of the place, requested him to 
expound to them the doctrine of Jesus, which he did for several hours, 
desisting only when physically exhausted, and accepting their urgent 
invitation to return and preach to them again.” 

he China missionaries clearly recognize the importance of — 
persuading the native Churches to support as far as possible their own 
pastors: and the attention given to this subject is increasing from year 
to year. A self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating Church 
is in every land the golden crown of missionary effort. ‘The plans 
proposed are various. In Canton province the Basel Mission, with 
about 3000 communicants, have the following scheme :—The money 
contributed by the natives is accumulating in the hands of the German 
missionaries, and, when it reaches a certain limit, it will become an 
endowment fund, administered for the general benefit of the Church 
by the foreign missionaries. I do not propose to discuss this scheme, 
but will say in passing that these brethren are, in my judgment, 
making a grave mistake. | 

The American Presbyterian Mission in Mid-China has 1078 
communicants and sixteen organized Churches: about one-half of 
these are entirely self-supporting. ‘ithe English Baptist Mission in 
. Shantung province, with 1700 communicants, has 44 local preachers 
who devote their spare time to evangelistic work free of cost. The 
native Churches of this mission support entirely six pastors. Each of 
these has charge of a group of Churches. He is practically a presiding 
elder in charge of a circuit of Churches, each of which is cared for by 
an unpaid local preacher. 

Let us now consider the Agency of the Press. ~ 

1. And here, of course, the word of God must claim the first 
place. 

The Shanghai General Missionary Conference, May, 1890, 
representing all the mission bodies, fully discussed the question of 
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having one Bible for China. Many years ago the English missionaries 
selected one set of terms for God and Spirit, and the Americans 
another. This led to the making of two translations. Each had its 
_ ardent supporters, and the matter of making one new version for all to 
use was discussed with intense anxiety and earnest prayer. The 
spirit of union prevailed. And the resolution to have a new version 
made by representatives of both parties, was carried with tremendous 
applause, singing of the doxology and special thanksgiving to God. 
The practical result was that a working committee was appointed to 
make, by the use of all existing materials, a new version in the high 
literary style, which is written and understood (not spoken you observe) 
all over the Empire. 

_ Another committee was appointed to make a new version in the 
easy literary style, which is merely a simpler form of the high. 


Still another committee was appointed to prepare a version in 
the Mandarin dialect. This is spoken and written : is the language 
of daily life in 12 or 13 of the 21 provinces. 

These three committees met in Shanghai in November, 1891, and 
took steps to make the three new versions correspond each with the 
other two. They grappled with the fundamental question, “‘ What 
form of the original Hebrew and Greek texts shall be the common 
basis of the new versions?” ‘They appointed a committee to decide 
what text to follow. They appointed a committee to recommend 
the best renderings for theological terms, ange/, prophet, justify, 
&c. The terms for God, Spirit and baptize will be different in the 
Bibles used by different societies. Just here note carefully that, after 
all, the great gulf between the original parties differing as to terms 
for God, Spirit and baptize, is not to be filled up and obliterated. It 
is to be bridged over. The various parties agree to disagree, to live 
and let live, to march along different lines in the same direction 
and fight in different divisions against the common foe. ‘This 
is unity. All see that absolute uniformity is simply impossible. 
But uniformity must be secured wherever practicable. A com- 
mittee was appointed by this united body of translators, in Nov., 
1891, to secure a uniform translation of Scripture proper names. In 
a word the Revising Committee are making commerdable progress, 
working in harmony, and the end, though remote, is in sight ; the new 
versions can hardly be completed before 1900. ‘There are versions 
of the New ‘Testament and parts of the old in several of the leading 
dialects spoken in China. Shanghai, Soochow, Ningpo, Foochow, 
Amvoy, Swutow, Canton, each has its own N. T. or parts of it. And 
the island of Hainan has the Gospel of Matthew. In Formosa the 
Amoy bovks are used. 
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The China missionaries discuss with great zeal the question, Is it 
better to use Chinese characters or Roman letters in making versions 
of the Bible in the spoken language ? Both systems are used ; neither 
is perfectly satisfactory. The whole subject was thoroughly discussed 
in the great conference in May, 1890, and papers presented are found 
in the records of its proceedings. There are three main points to 
consider in discussing the subject of the Bible in China: (1) The 

preparation of the book ; (2) The printing of it; (3) Distributing it. 
I have spoken of the first point—preparation. The work of printing 
and distribution is conducted by three great Bible societies: (1) The 
British and Foreign; (2) The American; (3) The Scotch. ‘The 
head-quarters of the British and Foreign Society, and those of the 
American, are at Shanghai side by side; Hankow midway in the 
great Yang-tsze valley, is the centre of the Scotch society’s work. 
Each of these three societies has a general agent or superintendent, 
a band of European colporteurs and a number of Chinese distributors. 
Roughly speaking half a million books are issued each year. The 
Chinese colporteurs, sometimes with the Europeans, sometimes with- 
out them, go all over the 21 provinces, and there must be several 
millions of books, chiefly portions of Scripture, now scattered among 
the Chinese. What a quantity of seed to be watered by our prayers! 
In many cases the missionaries aid in distributing books and in 
superintending native distributors. The distribution is almost always 
by sale at about 4 or 3 of cost. -At the great centres of trade— 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Hongkong, Hankow—thousands of books are sold 
on board the steamers and junks. In 1891 nearly 1,000 visits were 
paid to the steamers in the single port of Hongkong by the agents of 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Being limited as to time, I can merely notice the question of 
notes and comments. As the result of earnest discussion of the 
subject at the Shanghai Conference in 1890 a committee was — 
appointed to arrange for an Annotated Bible with request for its 
publication by the tract societies. ‘This committee has, since the 
Conference, begun its work, and, though it cannot be ‘completed for 
several years, we rejoice in the hope of having a greatly needed aid to 
the understanding of the Bible. | 
| 2. A single logical step takes us from the Bible societies to the 
religious tract societies. I will give a list of these :— 

(1.) The Central China Religious Tract Society, supported mainly 
by au anuual grant of £400 from the Religious Tract Society of 
London. This Society is now in its 17th year. In 1889 it issued 
about one million separate publications; in 1890, more than a 
million; in 1891, 846,100. Head-quarters at Hankow. 
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(2.) The Chinese Religious Tract Society begun about 12 years 
ago; head-quarters in Shanghai; two journals—Chinese Illustrated 
News and Child’s Paper ; ; Issues about } of a million separate 
publications annually. 

(3.) The Society for Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese; established 3 or 4 years ago; 
head-quarters in Shanghai ; two journals in Chinese: (1) The Review 
of the Times; (2) The Missionary Review. Both of these monthly 
magazines are valuable aids to the prosecution of missionary work. 
It is worthy of note that there are four missionary journals published 
in Chinese in Shanghai, two by the Chinese Religious Tract Society 
and two by the Society for Diffusion of Knowledge, and not one of 
them could sustain itself financially if the subsidy were withdrawn 
and the journal left to depend entirely upon the support of Chinamen. 

(4.) There is an East China Branch of the Religious Tract 
Society of London; it published in 1891, 60,000 vols.; 243,500 pp. 

(5.) The North China Tract Society has its chief depository in 
Tientsin ; issues one aa in Chinese—the North China Church 
News. 

(6.) The Hongkong Religions Tract Society does a good work in 
South China. 

These six tract societies do a great work in the way of publishing 
books and tracts. I note the following points :— 

(a). There are hundreds of different publications; some are full 
profound philosophical treatises, some present a succinct account 
of Christian trath, some contain on a single shect a form of prayer 
or an answer to a single question, “‘Who is Jesus?” “ What is 
sin?” “How can man be saved?” | | 
_ (b). These Societies stimulate the production of Christian 
literature. New books and tracts are constantly appearing. Deeper 
knowledge of the workings of the Chinese mind enables the mission- 
aries to find from decade to decade better forms in which to present 
the truth. 

(c). Missionaries take the keenest interest in distributing these 
publications. The amount of seed sown by means of this religious 
literature, is enormous. At certain times the literary youth meet 
in the great cities to attend literary examinations and compete for 
degrees. It is not unusual to have ten thousand books distributed 
jn a single city in a few weeks on such an occasion. I could easily 
find a dozen men, each of whom has scattered among the Chinese 
half a million pages of Christian literature. 

(d). It is a common experience to have a man buy one copy 
of each kind of book or tract that the missionary has. A military 
mandarin recently asked Mr. Barber of Wuchang to obtain for him 
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no fewer than 64 Christian books from Shanghai. This man had 
already examined the Scriptures and was familiar with them. 

8. Let us now inquire what periodicals are issued by the 
missionaries? There are five journals published in Shanghai in the 
English language; and twelve or fourteen in Chinese, issned in - 
various parts of | the empire. 

By way of throwing a side light upon the subject of religions 
literature let me mention “that in 1891 the American Presbyterian 
Mission Press in Shanghai employed one hundred and two men, 
twenty-seven of whom are members of a self-supporting Church. 
During the twelve months this house issued 615,450 separate 
publications : aggregate number of pages, 41,677,300. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY WORK. 
/ In 1890 there were in the Empire 61 hospitals, 44 dispensaries, 


100 medical students; patients treated in one year, 348,439. These 
figures represent the medical work as a whole. Let us look at the 
figures relating to the mission hospitals in one city. In 1891, in 
Shanghai alone, the number of patients treated by medical mission- — 
aries was 56,933. 

These figures show that the medical missionaries have abundant 
opportunities for doing good. In China physicians are held in the 
highest possible estimation. Now when the foreign doctor comes — 
and proves in a hundred ways that foreign medicines, surgical intru- 
ments and skill surpass the best found in China, the natives are 
simply filled with amazement. Medical missionaries reach all 
_ elasses. That most inaccessible class the women of wealthy families 
are often brought under the influence of Christianity, presented in its 
most attractive form. What words can do justice to this picture ? 
A Christian woman skilful and sympathetic, removing from the body 
of her heathen sister some physical burden that has oppressed her 
for years, and at the same time cheering her heart by “ wonderful 
words of life.’ No wonder that the women in Hang-chow, China, 
call Miss Kirkland a living Buddha, a term used figuratively to de- 
scribe one who is unusually skilful or kind. No wonder that when 
Miss Reitsnyder, M D. in Shanghai, successfully removed an ovarian 
tumor, the Chinese made an engraving of the scene and published in 
one of their secular newspapers an illustrated account, of the 
foreigner’s amazing skill. It is the medical missionary that reaches 
the rough soldier and applies to his rude mind and hard heart the 
irresistible argument of personal kindness. The great mass of 
Chinamen is a mass of mingled poverty, disease and misery. 
Chinese medical aid is costly. The medical missionary freely heals 
the poor. He does with mingled skill and kindness, and without 
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charge, what the best native doctors could not do at any price. And 
this the foreigner does daily. The influence of the medical missionary 
is widespread. Wherever a hospital is established, in ten years 
there will be found in every hamlet or circle of hamlets in the sur- 
rounding region, some living witness testifying to the value of the 
medical missionary’s remedies. The Chinese, being an eminently 
practical people, know a good thing when they see it. The proof of 
the genuine worth of a medical missionary’s work is as penetrating 
as his knife. The cures work such a great change for the better : 
the relief is in many cases so radical and permanent that the foreign 
doctor gets the confidence of the people; no amount of lying on the 
part of the literary men can destroy this faith in the man. Wher- 
ever he is known, and he very soon becomes well known, the women 
of the middle and lower classes apply to him for aid. Doubtless 
there are many whose confidence is withheld. But the number 
actually cured tells its own tale. In 10 years, since the opening of 
the hospital in Fatshan, Canton province, in 1881, by the English 
Wesleyan Mission, 40,000 patients were treated, 2050 operations 
were performed, and in the out-patient practice these medical 
missionaries saved the lives of more than two hundred mothers whom 
the native practitioners had left to die. 

The limits as to time compel me to pass over many points. I 
should like to show how the Chinese prove their appreciation of this 
branch of missionary work by giving money to sustain it. I should 
like to cite cases in which painfal afflictions have been permanently 
relieved, and the sufferings of half a life time happily ended ; 
lithotomy removing calculi two inches long; tumors weighing 25 
Ibs., 27 lbs., 64 lIbs., successfully removed; 772 cases of leprosy 
treated in one hospital in one year. 


_ (To be concluded.) 


The Wild Men of Szchuan. 


BY REV. W. M. UPCRAFT, A.B.M.U., SUI-FU. 


N Western Szchuan there is an extensive region known among 
the Chinese as Liang-shan (2 jj), practically an independent 
territory in the heart of this province. Speaking of the inhabitants 
of this mountain tract the Chinese call them Man-tz, which appears 
to be a generic term, including all those tribes which we are 
accustomed to differentiate as Lolos, Shi-fan, etc.; the name is also 
applied to the Tibetans, and for aught known may be made to 
include us also, whose writing and words are said by the Chinese to 
be strangely like the Man-tz. 
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The ferocity, barbarism, prowess and other qualities of these 
natives, are the subject of such extravagant description that one 
naturally wishes to see something of a people who, for all that is 
uncanny and uncouth, is ranked in the popular mind with the 
strange red-haired race from the Western nations. 

Ping-shang (28 jj), a county seat, the scene of Blackiston’s 
encounter with the Chinese authorities, some two hundred i 
beyond Snui-fu, is the ordinary limit of travel, because the road 
beyond is said to be dangerous, and certainly is labelled so in the 
official mind, but by making a circuit through a part of northern 
Yiinnan one is able to allay the official fears and strike the Yang-tze 
again at a point two days. below the important city of Lui-po 
(@ #%), the place of official residence and chief military station on 
the frontiers of Liang-shan. 

Boats of large carrying capacity reach Shih- beste, one 
hundred and fifty 4% above Piog-shan, at which point navigation 
ceases, and the great river which has served as a national highway 


for two thousand miles, becomes one long series of rapids and eddies ; 


the song of the trackers and rowers is silent, and it is hard to find 


ferriage across the mad stream. 

Northern Yiinnan gives one an impression of hard grinding 
poverty, and appears to be opium sodden. The people seem to be 
unusually dirty and careless, lacking even a healthy curiosity. 


Lui-po is a city of the third rank and for the most part 
occupied by officials and their retainers. There are many evidences 
of the hostile feeling entertained by the Man-tz towards the Chinese 
invaders of their lands, to be seen in the neighborhood of the city. 
Ruins of former market villages, now standing amid the desolate 
graves, dismantled farmsteads standing in neglected fields, and a 
certain spirit of fear and distrust to be noticed in the travelers and 
scattered residents. 

_A prominent feature of the landscape is the tall whitewashed 
three-storied house, like a castle tower rising over the little thatched 
cottages nestling around it. This is the common fortress into which 
the people run for shelter during the incursions of the Man-tz. 
The door is strongly protected by a barred gate, the walls are loop- 
holed, and round the top of the walls just beneath the raised roof, 
are piles of large pebbles, to serve as ammunition to the beleaguered 


garrison. | 


The Man-tz are addicted to acts of brigandage, carrying off 
and holding for ransom, or condemning to slavery all such unlucky 
Chinese as may fall into their clutches. For this reason they are 


hated and feared by the Chinese. 
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A friendly mandarin, with whom we hws had some pleasant 
dealings, kindly invited me to make his Yamén my head-quarters 
during our stay in the city and thus a chance was given of seeing 
more of the Man-tz than would have been the case in an ordinary 
inn. The contempt of the Chinese for the “ barbarians,” is some- 
what modified by a reluctant admiration they have for the pluck 
and audacity of the Man-tz, who are “ not afraid to die and fight 
like dogs.” 

They are divided into two classes styled “‘ white bones”’ and 
“black bones.” ‘The former are the semi-subdued tribes who live 
in a certain official relation to the Chinese, and have one or more of 
their number appointed to official position (T‘u-sz) in the pay of the 
Chinese Government. The “black bones” are the independent, 
and, by report, the true patrician class of Man-tz. They are more 
feared, therefore more respected by the mandarins, and are endow- 
ed with power and position in their own tribes. 

One evening a couple of “black bones” came to see the * old 
veutieman” and thus gave me a sight of their bearing towards a 
responsible official. They were attired in the long felt cloak which 
is a striking feature of their dress; their heads were bound in blue 
cotton cloth which was wound round and round the switch of hair 
that is allowed to grow just above their forehead, till it looked like 
a short thick horn set well forward upon the head. The feet were 
bare, the forms athletic and the color a shade or two lighter per- 
haps than the so-called red Indians. Kneeling before the mandarin 
they made a hasty obeisance and commenced their report. When 
they had gone the kindly “old gentleman” sat on, giving me an 
account of his experience aud opinions of the Man-tz. From this 
I gather the number of these hill tribes is not waning ; they are — 
holding their own against the Chinese and are practically independ- 
ent of them commercially, but for supplies of salt, wine and some 
cotton cloth. Their felt garments came from the West, and so far 
as Lui-po is concerned the Man-tz export more than they import. 
They consume large quantities of the fiery spirit called “ ho-jiu”’ (fire 
wine); the policy of the Chinese on this point being in striking accord 
with that of Western nations in their treatment of dependent peoples 
such as Indians in America, Negroes in Africa, and the natives of 
the Pacific Islands—give them all they can pay for. 

Idolatry is not much practised, opium smoking not known, but 
a crude form of ancestral worship is prevalent. The dead are cre- 

‘mated, and in the case of the head of a household dying, when the 
_ body is burned a piece of the charred wood from the funeral pile is 
reserved ; a smooth surface is made on this, upon which arude 
sketch of the deceased is made. This inadequate likeness is put 
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into some prominent place and worshiped by the family. Apart 
from this there seems to be little general idolatry. . 
When asked as to the prospect of missionary work among the 
Man-tz, the mandarin gave a decided negative. “It is no use,” said 
he, ‘‘ they are wild, they were born wild and will remain wild,” and 
in order to emphasize as well as to elucidate his position he used an 
illustration (and to a Chinese mind an illustration is the end of all . 
argument) lying right to hand. In his aviary were a couple of 
silver pheasants, and pointing to them the old man said, “‘ See those 
wild fowl; well I’ve had them for a number of years in close 
confinement, but that has not changed them into domestic chickens ; 
they would fly off at once were they released; why? because they 
are wild—it is natural to them—so is it with the Man-tz.” From 
his standpoint this is perfectly true. Confucianism finds no remedy, 
but in the face of the history of the Karens and other hill tribes in 
Burmah we are sanguine as to the results of Christian work among 
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the Man-tz whenever it is to be done. 
When we left the hospitable roof of our courteous host we bore 


away many tokens of his and others’ goodwill; 
God’s blessing be with them for it, and also with the 


royally. 


they treated us 


Christian workers who shall first carry the good tidings to the 


“ wild men” of Szchuan. 


— | 


Correspondence, 


A QUERY. 
T'o the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Brotner: The missionary 
public are anxious to know what 
is being done by the Committees on 
Bible Revision and Notes. These 
are the two important Committees 
appointed by the General Confer- 
ence. Two years and a quarter 
have now passed away, and we 
have no news that anything has 
been done.. Nearly a quarter of 
the time to the next Conference 
has gone, and unless they hurry up 
a little they will not even be able to 
“report progress” at that meeting. 


I am, 
Dear Mr. Editor, 
Yours truly, 
Epwarp 8. LITTLE. 


SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS AND 
HEADINGS. 
the Editor of 
‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Broruer: As inquiries have 
been made with regard tothe prepara- 
tion of the Explanations and Head- 
ings for the Scriptures contemplated 
by the Shanghai Conference, will 
you permit me as one of the com- 
mittee appointed by Conference to 
say that T have communicated with 
all the members of the committee 
now in China, and the wnanimous 
opinion is that this work should be 
deferred until at least a portion of 
the new version is out. 

All except one have expressed 
their desire that the undersigned 
should act as Chairman of that 
committee. 


by 
Re 
3 


1892.) 
It will be remembered that this 


committee is a different one from 
that to prepare Notes on the Bible 
for the Z'ract Societies. 


Yours fraternally, 
R. H. Graves. 


‘“ BIBLE REYISION NEEDED.” 


To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Brotuer: | have been inter- 
ested in reading the remarks of 
J.J. in the September No. of THe 
REcorDER, p. 423. I must express 
my sympathy with some of them, 
but must say that his field of ob- 
servation seems ‘to be limited, and 
that it would have been well if he 
had been more definite in his state- 
ments. 

(1). After having mentioned the 
“Mandarin Version,” “Chinese V er- 
sions,” and “more recent” and “old ” 
_ translations, he proceeds in his illus- 
trative passages to speak of a 
“Chinese Version ;” it is to be pre- 
sumed perhaps that this refers to 
“our present translation,” as this is 
the last mentioned. But what does 
this refer to? 

(2). As to the rendering of ey, 
Goddard’s version at first hand, and 


as revised by Lord, has fp for #” 
in. Eph. i, 4; Phil. iii, 1; I Cor. i, 2 
and i, 5. In Eph. ii, 22 it has 
# th. In I Cor. i, 4 Goddard, at 


first hand, has These are 
examples of a literal, faithful ren- 
dering of ev, which I think it 
would be difficult to improve upon. 
As to Ii, 2 the Chinese Version in 
question makes “theirs and ours” 
refer to “Lord” as does the Re- 
' vised English. The version of the 
American Bible Union (1891) and 
Tregelles have “theirs and ours ” 
immediately following “ place,”. and 
rightly I think as does J. J. 

(3). As to denoting “ en- 
trance into” Thayer in the baptis- 
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mal formula alluded to, and else- 
where, I think the idea would be best 
expressed in Chinese by A or #é. 
In English the Revised Version has 
“into,” Bible Union, “into” or 
(margin) “unto,” Tregelles “ to,” 
Here none of the Chinese Versions 
seem to express the force of the 
Greek preposition. 

(4). As to leaving “the beaten 
track of Chitiese speech ” there will 
necessarily, I suppose, be a differ- 
ence of opinion. Those who are 
engaged in a minute study of the 
Scriptures in the class room, will 
doubtless wish for an exact expres- 
sion of the mind of the Spirit, while 
those who are more interested in a 
version for distribution among the 
heathen, may prefer to sacrifice ac- 
curacy to intelligibility among the 
masses. 

-In conclusion let me commend 
Goddard’s Version bothin its original 
form and as revised by Dr. Lord-to 
those who wish a close rendering of 
the original ; Goddard following the 

rreek text of King James’s Ver 
sion, and Lord that of the Revised. 
I would also recommend the Im. 
proved Version of the American 
Bible Union (Philadelphia, Ameri- 
can Baptist Publishing Society) 
to those who would like to have by 
them a faithful English version of 
the Greek according to the views of 
most modern commentators, 


R. H. G. 


APPEAL FOR ANNOTATED NEW 
TESTAMENT, 


To the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: The accompanying pa- 
per is a copy of an appeal to the 
Central China Religious Tract So- 
ciety for an Annotated New ‘lesta- 
meut. If you could find room for 
it in your valuable paper perhaps 
it would indace some one more able 
than the writer to take up the 
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matter; or else draw forth reasons 
why we should continue to wait on 
the Committee appointed in 1890. 
I am, 
Yours truly, 
James A. SLIMMON, 


Srane Hsien, 17th Auqust, 189.2. 


To the Secretary of 


Turk Centrat Cuina RELIGIOUS 
Tract Se@creTy. 


Dear Siz: I desire through you to 
call the attention of your Society 
to a paragraph in “ ‘THe 
Recorper” for June, 1892, which is 
as follows:—We cannot learn that 
anything is being done by the Com- 
mittee on Notes and Comments on 
the Scriptures for general circula- 
tion, although the Editor has en- 
deavoured to stir up the matter. 
We are all acquainted with the 
charge that is often brought against 
‘ Conferences,” which amounts to 
this :-—'That a number of people meet 
together with a great flourish of 
trumpets, pass splendid “ resolu- 
tions,’ which are duly recorded in 
the ‘ Report” and then disperse, 
each to his own corner, leaving 
things pretty much as they were 
before their conference. And really 
it is not without some show of 
reason that such charges are made. 

In the discussion that followed 
the essay on “ The Need 
of Notes being added to the Bible 
in the Chinese language,” which 
Dr. Williamson read before the 
General Conference of Protestant 
Missioparies in China, held at 
Shanghai, May, 1890, we were 
reminded that the desire for Notes 
received official expression in the 
Shanghai Missionary Conference of 
1877. And it was renewed in the 
Conference of 1890 with an energy 
that must have startled those who 
held the opinion that “the peace 
and prosperity of the Christian 
Church in China, will be best pro- 
moted by our keeping out of the 
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Bible Societies’ Scriptures all such 
notes.” 


There is no necessity for my go- 
ing over the ground covered by the 
various speakers on this subject at 
the Shanghai Conference. It must 
be admitted that the Conference 
was in favour of having the notes. 
And without exception every mis- 
sionary with whom [ have con- 
versed on the subject, believes that 
the usefulness of the Scriptures for 
distribution among the Chinese, 
would be more than doubled by 
having explanatory notes attached. 
Mr. Dyer in his essay sought 
support for his views from a mis- 
siouary who could vot understand 
how he had ever been so blind as 
to suppose “that uninspired men 
could put the Gospel more clearly 
than those who wrote the Holy 
Scriptures under the direct inspira- 
tion of God’s Holy Spirit,” and 
was rejoicing in being delivered 
from that fallacy. But Dr. Wil- 
liamson pointed out that the said 
missionary fell into another ful- 
lacy, viz., that we may shat up our 
preaching halls, for if he admits 
explanation, teaching, or exhorta- 
tion there he admits everything. 

This same missionary is now 
rejoicing in deliverance from this 
second fallacy, which is pointed out, 
and explains his change of views 
by the fact that he had been barely | 
four years in China when he wrote 
the letter from which Mr. Dyer was 
quoting. And also, that he had 
been leaving out of sight the fact 
that Europeans and Chinese stand 
on a very different level, as regards 
their capability of understanding 
the Scriptures; and that argu- 
ments which would be all powerful 
for “the Word, pure and simple” 
in England would have no force 
when applied to China. Mr. Spar- 
ham well said, “The Bible and 
the Bible only” is a cry often 
raised and quite rightly, in our 
own lands, where we come to it 
with the training of the Sunday 
School, or of Christian Homes. 
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But Dr. Wright makes a mistake 
that is perfectly natural to one fresh 
from the Home Land, in supposing 
that the question of the need of 
notes being added to the Bible in 
the Chinese language, has ‘anything 
whatever to do with the argument 
between the Protestant Church and 
the Church of Rome, regarding 
the circulation of Scriptures. It 
was just here that the writer of the 
above mentioned letter began to go 
wrong as can easily be seen from 
the first sentence which Mr, Dyer 
quotes. 

“T have been reading lately on 
the subject of the Protestaut doctrine 
of the perspicuity and absolute 
sufficiency of Scripture.” 

But now, though he is_ still 
prepared to maintain this doctrine, 
when applied to the Home Lands, 
an additional four years’ experience 
in the interior of China, has bronght 
him to the conclusion that if we 
wish to see the Word of God acting 
on the heart and conscience of the 
Chinese, we must give it to them in 
a form which they can understand. 
And personal observation has con- 
vinced him that notes are absolutely 
necessary to this end. I could give 
many illustrations to prove that 
Tracts such as Dr. John and others 
write, are more likely to do good 
in the hands: of an uninstructed 
native than the “ Word, pure and 
simple” is. But perhaps my most 
recent observation may suffice. 
I was visited yesterday by a stu- 
dent about thirty-five years of age, 
who might be taken as a fair 
specimen of the average Chinese 
scholar, having the usual amount 
of superciliousness, conceit and 
sarcasm, thinly veiled by an out- 
ward air of politeness; ready to 
assent to any truth that agreed 
with the teaching of the Classics; 
but politely indifferent to anything 
more; he had heard about our 


books, had even seen them, but 
had never looked into them. I 
offered him a copy of Dr. John’s 
book, “Guide to Heaven,” which 
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he glanced at and remarked that 
it was “easy to understand,’ with 
such an evident sneer at what he 
considered its lack of literary style, 
that a native Christian who was 
standing by felt inclined to resent, 
but iaaieed. of saying anything, he 
went off and brought a New Testa- 
ment, which he handed to the 
student, with a look that said as 
plainly as any words could do, 
“There, see what your profound 
scholarship can make of that.” 3 

The student opened at the first 
chapter of Matthew’s Gospel—evi- 
dently much to the inward satis- 
faction of the Christian—and after 
reading a few verses he looked up 
with a mystified air: the Christian 
suggested that he had better ‘“‘ look 
inside,” and turned up another 
portion for him, which the student 
attempted to read, but after a short 
trial he handed back the book 
and admitted that he could make 
nothing of it. 

The Christian. took the book 
with a triumphant look, re- 
marked that “our books were not 
aus easily understood as he had 
supposed.” 

In this one instance we have 
the testimony of both a Christian 


and an heathen, as to the need of 
notes with the Scriptures if they 
are to be understood by the Chi- 
nese. 

Let me add the testimony of a 


_colporteur who has wide experi- 


ence. Speaking on the question of 
resting on Sundays he remarked 
that one thing that caused bim to 
shrink from doing so, was the fact 
that many who bought Scriptures 
from him on the Saturday, come on 
Sunday to exchange them for 
tracts which they could understand. 

Bat why dwell on the subject of 
the need of notes? It is one that 
has been thrashed out over and 
over again. And seemingly the 
only thing that hinders us from 
getting the notes, is that we are 
waiting for the Bible Societies to 
give them to us. Bat I question 
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the wisdom of thus waiting on 
Societies that are bound by their 
constitution “to circulate the 
Holy Scriptures without note or 
comment.” We waited from 1877 


- till 1890, but waited in vain. 


Now we have been waiting since 
May, 1890, and in June, 1892, we 
have to record that “we cannot 
learn that anything is being done.” 
It seems to mo that a much wiser 
plan would be, to appeal to a Socie- 
ty which would be both able and 
at liberty to supply us. I believe 
that your Society occupies this posi- 
tion, for as far as I have been able 
to learn, the Annotated Gospel of 
Mark, which was issued early this 
year, has met with almost univer- 
sal approval, and not only does it 
serve as a specimen of what 13 
desired, but it will cause many 
of us to desire more from the same 
quarter. 

I shrink from making the appeal, 
feeling that 16 might have greater 
weight if coming from a more 
experienced missionary. Bat lest 
the appeal should not be made by 
others, I now appeal to the Central 
China Religious Tract Society to 


give us an Annotated New Testa- 


ment after the style of the Annotated 
Gospel of Mark, published by you 
this year. 

[ believe that if you were under- 
taking this work that you would 
have the support of almost every 
Protestant missionary in Central 
China. And moreover, that you 
mightcontidently look for liberal help 
from all the Bible Societies at work 
in China, for while they are not 
free to circulate Annotated Scrip- 
tures they might feel free to make 
grants to your Society for this 
purpose. 

But above and beyond all this 
I believe that in a very special 
sense you wonld have the Master's 
approval in thns seeking to ensnre 
that “the Word of the Lord may 
ran,” for as the word preached did 
not profit them, uot being mixed 
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with faith, so the word printed 
will not profit them who read with- 
out understanding. 
I beg to remain, 
Yours truly, 
James A. Stimmon. 


China Inland Mission, 
Honan. 


THE STUDY OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGIONS, 


the Editor of 
“THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


My Dear Sir: In your March No. 
there appeared an article by the 
Rev. G. 'T. Candlin on ‘‘ What should 
be our Attitude toward the False 
Religions,” of most exceptional 
importance to all missionaries in 
the Flowery Land. Speaking for 
myself [ have read no such article 
for a long while that is at once so 
helpfal and instructive. 

Since that issue of your valuable 
monthly, one has been on the look- 
out for someone to suggest other 
experienced inembersof the mission- 
ary body writing similar papers 
for, as you say, in your Editorial 
Note at the heading of the paper, 
“thesubject ofcomparative religions 
presents so many aspects of ex- 
treme importance to the mission- 
ary,’ that you and I must be 
disappointed at no one having 
carried out your hope, which you 
so ably express in the above men- 
tioned Editorial Note. 

Supposing, Sir, no other senior . 
missionary, whose opinion on such 
a subject is worth having, writes a 
similar paper, then may I suggest 
that Mr. Candlin should write a 
second paper for the benefit of all 
who are interested, and if he thinks 
well, a series from time to time of 
such papers. 

In your contemporary “ The Mes- 
senger,”” August No, [see his paper 
has .won admiration and public 
gratitade from America in a practi- 
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cal manner, per Dr. Barrows, note 
on p. 123, and [ would that work- 
ers in the field out in China 
would write such papers as would 
call forth such gratitude; such 
papers are unquestionably helpfal 
and very essential for us younger 
workers to read. 

Thanking you for your notice of 


the paper, 
I remain, 
Yours very sincerely, 


W. Hore 
Wan Hsien, 8. E. Szchuan. 


N. B.—In case such papers are 
few and far between might I pro- 
pose the above mentioned paper uf 
Mr. Candlin’s being printed in a 
booklet form and sold as such at the 
Press, at a moderate cost ? 

Extra.—While writing this let- 
ter, might I again trespass on 
your space by reminding your 
readers of the great need of prayer 
just now for the work in Szch‘uan, 
and specially on behalf of its 
Viceroy and head officials, in view 
of extension work, as they are still 
absolutely doing what they can to 
prevent our getting new centres. 
‘Our help is the Lord,” therefore 
pray. 


LATER NOTES OF A “ NOTABLE 
MEETING.” 


To the Editor of 
“Tae Camese Recorver.”’ 


Dear Sir: The 9th Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Missionary 
Union was held at Clifton Springs, 
New York, June 8 to 15, and 
having had the privilege of being 
present at this delightfal gathering, 
have thought a few words tonch- 
ing the same might not be without 
interest to the readers of Tue 
Recorper. One hundred and three 
members were present in all, in- 
cinding qnite » number of retired 
wissiouaries aud others who had 
begun missionary work, bat had 
been compelled to relinquish it. 
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The different parts of the world 
were represented as_ follows :— 


_ Africa 5, Assam 4, Balgaria 4, 


Burma 13, Central America 1, 
China 22, Hudson Bay 2, India 
25, Italy 2, Japan 4, Mexico 1, 
Persia 1, Siam 4, South America 
1, Syria 2, Turkey 12. Total 103. 
Twelve Boards or Societies were 
also represented, so that we were 
lacking neither in quantity or 
variety, and I am sure no one who 
was present would say we were 
lacking in quality. 

Through the generosity of Dr. 
Foster, the fonnder and head of 
the large and beautiful Sanitarium 
at this place, Ciifton Springs has 
come to be the permanent place 
f meeting, and not only does 
the Doctor entertain freely all who 
come, but he has erected an attract- 
ive and commodious tabernacle in 
the grove adjoining the Sanitarium, 
costing, he will not say how mach, 
but evidently thousands of dollars. 


As to location and accommodation, | 


it is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more suitable and delightfal. 
Dr. Foster, too, is so evidently 


aman of God, and so full of the 


missionary spirit, having given free 
treatment and entertainment to 
hundreds of broken down mission- 
aries and ministers, that all felt at 
home from the beginning. 


At first, of course, scarcely any- 
body knew anybody else, but as all 
wore badges, Dr. Gracey, our genial 
President and one of the Editors of 
the Missionary Review of the World, 
bade us not stand upon the order 
of introduction, but that each one 
should speak to every one wearing 
a badge. We were thus kept from 
the mistake so humorously describ- 
ed by Dr. Wright at the Shanghai 
Conference, as having been made 
by himself in addressing a supposed 
member of that body on the street. 

I was late in arriving, and so 
missed meeting Dr. L.. Baldwin, 
formerly of Fouchow, who was pre- 
sent only at the beginning. But the 
Resolutions drawn up by him and 
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adopted by the Union, touching 
the late action of this Government 
towards the Chinese in this coun- 
try, and which are to be presented 
to the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, show 
that the Chinese have stilla valiant 
defender in this land. 

It would be impossible in the 
limits of this letter to touch upon 
the many topics discussed, essays 
read and many delightful episodes 
of the week, but I may mention 


the interesting and able paper 


of Dr. Nevius on the Phenomena 
of Demoniacal Possession in the 
Present Age, in which the Dr. 
gave us the results of his experi- 
ence and observation and the testi- 
monies of others in regard to this 
subject. A number of pertinent 
and pointed questions were asked 
him, from which it was evident 
that not all thought as he did ; some 
were undecided, while others fully 
agreed. 

Our brethren from India, which 
was more largely represented this 
year than any other field, had some 
wonderful things to tell us of the 
progress of the Gospel in that 
country during the past year, 
especially among the low-caste 
people. The problem in many 
parts of that country now seems 
to be, not, How shall we obtain 
converts ?. but, How shall we teach 
and care for the additions which 
are being constantly made to our 
Churches? A trained native agency 
is now the great desideratum. We 
in China would do well to take 
heed to the lesson there being 


taught us. 


Japan had but four representa- 
tives present this year, and these 
were all ladies. But last year an 
unusually large number are said 
to have been present from that 
country. We should like to have 
heard more of the work in that 
promising field. 

It was specially interesting to 
meet so many veterans in the work. 
Conspicuous among these was Dr. 
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Cyrus Hamlin, of Turkey, who — 
went as a missionary in 1837 and 
who, as the report of the meetings 
said, edified, entertained and 
greatly enthused by a lecture on 
Bulgaria and the Balgarians.” 
Dr. Happer, I am sorry to say, 
though intending to be present, 
was prevented by sickness. ‘I'hen 
there was Rev. Josiah Tyler, mis- 
sionary among the Zulas of Africa 
for forty years, from 1849 to 1889, 
not a D. D. according to the list I 
have, and, if so, a remarkable 
instance of an American missionary 
escaping this contagion so long. 
Dr. Geo. W. Wood, of Tarkey, 
1836 to 1886, fifty years, delivered 
the farewell of the Union to the 
outgoing missionaries on Tuesday 
eve, and it was one of the most 
finished and appropriate addresses 
to which I ever listened. Also, 
there was Mrs. Parsons of Turkey, 
widow of a martyred husband and 
mother of Mrs. R. E. Abbey of 
Nankin, for forty-two years a 
missiouary and expecting again to 
retnrn to the work. Dr. Nevius, 
one hardly thinks of classing him 
among.the veterans, he looks so 
strong and active, but it will soon be 
forty years since he went to China, 
whither he expects to return in the 
Fall for a fresh term of service. 
Among the most interesting and 
profitable sessions was an afternoon 
spent in discussing the relation of 
the returned missionary to the 
home Churches, and of how the 
missionary might best interest the 
people in his work, the gist of 
which was that he should attempt 
no flights of oratory, no learned 


_ dissertations upon the religions 


of the heathen or the abstract 
necessity of missions, but give a 
simple narrative of experience and 
obser vation. 

Altogether the meetings were a 
feast and an inspiration, and I 
came away feeling glad to have 
met and become acquainted with so 
many of God’s workers in so many 
lands. To all of my fellow mis- 
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sionaries I would say, By all 
means attend the meeting at Clifton 
Springs, if possible. And to my 
English brethren, If you haven't 
such an organization in England, 
take steps to start one as soon as 
possible. 
Yours truly, 

G. F. Fires. 

Wooster, Ohio, July 14th, 189-2. 


A LETTER FROM BISHOP SCHERES- 
CHEWSKY. 
47 Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass., 
August 7th, 1892. 
The Rev. J. W. Srevenson, 
Shanghai, China, 
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Rev. AnD Dear Sir: I received a 
letter from Dr. Allen informing me 
that I had been invited to become a 
corresponding member of the Board 
of Bible Revisers. 

I beg to express my sense of the 
honor they do me. I regret that 
it is out of my power to accept. 

Please convey to the Board my 
acknowledgment of the honor they 
confer upon me, and my regret that 
Tam unable to accept. 


Yours very truly, 


S. J. J. ScHERESCHEWSKY. 


Enitorial Comment. 


Tue Editor having had to go up 
North for a much needed holiday, 
the arrangement of the Chinese 
Recorder for this month has been 
left entirely in the hands of the 
publishers. The fact that the one 
in charge of the Press has already 
more to do than he can properly 
accomplish, may stand as an apology 
for the presence of errors and the 
absence of balanced arrangement. 

Tne temporary absence of Rey. 
Dr. Wheeler, the esteemed Editor, 
makes it possible for us to voice the 
many words of praise and thanks 
that reach us from many grateful 
readers. We join with them in 
heartily thanking Dr, Wheeler for 
the careful oversight, deep erudition 
and wide sympathy which so char- 
acterises Tig CHINESE RECORDER as 
conducted by him. This month we 


will miss his “ Editorial Comment,” 
which has so often kept us in touch 
with all that bears on the extension 
of Christ’s Kingdom. 


J the “ Missionary News ” 
columns will be found particulars 


of an attack on Mr. and Mrs, Polhill 
Turner, of the China Inland 
Mission. So far as we can judge 
from the details to hand it is very 
evident that the Chinese had ex- 
hausted all the ordinary causes for 
drought, and blamed the mission- 
aries for the calamity. From their 
conduct on this occasion, and from 
other significant indications, not 
the least important of which are 
the items of news from Hunan, to 
be found in the “ Diary of Events 
in the Far East,” under dates 12th 
and 13th Sept., we cannot but feel 
that we are entering on a new and 
trying phase in our mission work 
in China. Such _ hostility, either 
spasmodic asin Szchuan, orpersistent 
as in Hunan, may be expected in a 
more extended and determined man- 
ner. The advent of so many new 
missionaries, and the prospect of so 
many more yet to come, with other 
tokens of missionary advance, can- 
not but meet with a counter move- 
ment somewhere. 


Ir will be der cur bee 
thren of the China Inland Mission 
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to know how to proceed in the 
settlement of the complications re- 
sulting from the attack on Mr. and 
Mrs. Polhill Turner. They have 
the most hearty sympathy and 
prayerful good wishes of all their co- 
workers. In the adjustment of such 
matters the experience of others 
often proves helpful, and we may 
take it for granted that the Editor 
will always gladly receive for pu- 
blication in the “ Missionary News” 
columns, items of experience of 
missionaries in this and other mat- 
ters affecting the progress of mission 
work in China, From _ various 
sources we learn that the “ Mission- 
ary News” department of the jour- 
nal is widely read and much ap- 
preciated. 


One more reference to the trou- 
bles at Sung-pan, and that is: how 
thankful we must all feel that in 
this time of trial to the foreign 
missionaries, two native Christians, 
or rather two enquirers of some 
standing, volunteered to be beaten 


in their place; as a later account 


says, the native Christians through- 
out quitted themselves like men, 
their only comment being that their 


sufferings were not greater than 
Peter’s or Paul’s e trust that 
the Rev. Arnold Foster, or whoever 


will, in the future, keep up to date 
his valuable record of “ Christian 
Progress in China” (R.T.S., 1889), 
will take note of this incident. 


uch cheering facts are the most 


conclusive answers to many of those 
superficial criticisms of missionary 
work, which most unjustly asperse 
the character of the native Chris- 


tians 


Many of ‘our readers will be 
pleased to hear that West Virginia 
University has conferred the degree 
of LL.D. upon the Rev. Stephen 
A. Hunter, M.D. missionary for 
thirteen years of the Presbyterian 
Board in North China. 
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Rev. Dr. Nevius, of the same 
Mission, hopes to return from fur- 
lough shortly. A right hearty wel- 
come awaits him, and also Rev. 
G. F. Fitch, who has been spending 
a year’s furlough in the U.S. A. 
We ake no apology for printing 
in full Mr. Fitch’s letter giving 
further details of the International 
Missionary Union Meeting at Clif- 
ton Springs, N. Y. It gives, with- 
out needless repetition, an interest- 
ing supplement to Rev. J. C. 
Ferguson’s succinct report. 


WE would emphasize most heart- 
ily from our personal experience 
the importance of the notice which 
will be found in our present issue 
from Mr. Evans of the Missionary 
Home and Agency, calling for in- 
ventories of all packages imported 
or exported by our missionary 
friends. During the past two weeks 
we have transhipped, imported and 
exported 249 packages, and only a 
personal experience can make any 
one understand all the vexatious 
trouble that is constantly being 
incurred in trying to pass through 
the Customs packages regarding 
which we have received insufficient 
details. It is a mistake to suppose 
that these particulars are only - 
wanted in the case of dutiable 
goods, or merchandise for sale. 
The Customs have an important 
department for classification of 
imports and exports, which requires 
a complete list of articles passing 
in or out of the country, with their 
values. It will be easily under- 
stood, therefore, how the vague 
description “ personal effects” on a 
Customs application, calls down 
official wrath on the importing 
agent, and how the latter is apt to 
feel that it would have been whole- 
some to the parties represented if 
the “plain words” had reached 
them direct. 

The tearing open of packages for 
examination, the consequent delay 


and damage, besides the opportu - 
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nity afforded for pilfering on the 
journey to the interior, all caused 
by non-compliance with the require- 
ments mentioned in Mr. Evans's 
circular, will in time awaken our 
friends at home and in China to the 
absolute necessity of observance of 
the Customs laws; but we trust the 
careful attention to Mr. Evans's 
circular will anticipate and render 
unnecessary such an unpieasant 
awakening, and will soon lead to 
more happy relations between mis- 
sionaries’ importing agents and the 
Customs officials. On page 478 of 
this issue will be found a parenthie- 
tical remark, that, “to a Chinese 
mind an illustration is the end of 
all argument.” Elerewith an illustra- 
tion from a missionary agent who 
is “oft in labours:”—A parcel con- 
taining a couple of borrowed books, 
sent over from Japan, tuok up the 
best part of two days in attendance 
at the Customs aud examiner's 
offices: This would have been 
avoided had the sender mentioned 
in his letter that it was “ English 
printed books” he was returning to 
the owner. 
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WE hope to issue, at a moderate 
cost, a Missionary’s Diary for 1893. 
Pressure of other work has delayed 
the printing of the book, and will 
prevent us making it as complete 
as we would like. There will bea 
half page for every day of the 
year, and the dates will be given 
according to Eastern and Western 
methods of calculation. Under the 
following headings are various 
subdivisions for convenience of re- 
cording statistics:—Stations Visited, 


Enquirers Examined, Admitted as_ 


Candidates for Baptism, Baptisms, 
Marriages, Funerals, 
Excommunicated, Restored to Com- 
munion, Discourses Delivered, Days 
Spent in Itinerating, Distances Tra- 
velled, &c., Cost of Itineration, 
School Examinations, Books Sold, 
&e. We are much indebted to the 
friends who have given us so many 
valuable suggestions. It was con- 
sidered advisable to have a separate 
diary for medical missionary work, 
and through the kind co-operation 
of Dr. Douthwaite we hope to issue 
w diary specially adapted for work. 
ers in that important department. 


Hlissionary 


regret having to report 


the serious ill-treatment of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cecil Polhill-Turner of the 
China Inland Mission. Mr, and 
Mrs. Turner had been quietly re- 
siding in Sung-pan (a city on the 
N. W.. borders of Szchuen) for 
about two months and a half. At 
the end of this time the natives 
began to complain of the drought 
and to seek some cause for it. Mr. 
Turner was said to have been seen 
to go outside the city and bury a 
glass bowl and to take a brush and 
wave it across the sky, and so cause 
the drought. The 29th of July 
ushered in a clear hot day without 
any signs of rain. Early in the morn- 


ing the crowds began to. collect at 
Mr. Turner's house. They began 
by pulling down boards and throw- 
ing them at Mr. Turner, then 
they took Mr. Turner, stripped 
him of some of his garments, bound 
him and left him without a hat in 
the sun. Mrs. Turner was the 
next object of the crowd. She was 
separated from her children, bound 
and beaten about the head and 
shoulders. Their two servants were 
then bound, and all were driven 
along the streets outside the city 
gate. On the way they were all 
shamefully treated, among other 
things Mrs. Turner had her eloth- 
ing stripped from her to the waist. 
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Outside the city the crowd were 
divided as to the manner they 
should dispose of their prisoners, 
some wanting to do one thing and 
others another. During this dis- 
cussion a military Mandarin, who 
had heard of the disturbance, came 
to their rescue, and in order to 


accomplish this treated them as. 


prisoners, taking them to the Ya- 
mén. Here they were put on trial, 
the proceedings of which it is 
unnecessary to give in detail. The 
Magistrate wishing to appease 
the people by some means other 
than force, asked the two servants 
if they were willing to be beat- 
en in the stead of Mr. and Mrs. 
Turner, saying that if they did not, 
he could not answer for the con- 
sequences. THE BRAVE MEN willing- 
/y consented, and they were forth- 
with beaten in the usual manner 
with a stick across the back of the 
thigh, each receiving the number of 
one thousand blows. Mr. and Mrs. 
Turner, their children and the two 
servants, after being kept all in a 
small underling’s room for two 
nights, at the suggestion of the 
Magistrate, left as early as possible 
on the morning of July 31st, in 
case the people should renew their 
attacks. They left under an escort 
of soldiers for the city of Mao-cheo. 
Rain fell in torrents almost im- 
mediately after they had left! After 
about a day’s journey they met 
Miss Nilson, and a little further on 
they met Dr. and Mrs. Parry ; 
these friends were on their way to 
visit Mr. and Mrs. Turner, as Mrs. 
Turner had been lately very ill. 
The account of their experience 
was written from Yang-tz-ling near 
Chentu-—— 

-<<The Southern Methodist Mis- 
sion in China has sustained quite a 
loss by the return of Rev. O. E. 
and Mrs. Brown to the U. 8. A. 
Mr. Brown goes to Nashville, 
Tenn., to take the chair of Eccle- 
siastical History .in Vanderbilt 
University. It was only after a 


[ October, 


strong urgent appeal from those in 
authority, that Mr. Brown con- 
sented to leave the mission field, as 
his heart and soul were fully in 
mission work. He spent only two 
years in China, during which time 
he made very commendable progress 
in the study of the Chinese ianguage, 
and endeared himself to all who 
knew him, both foreigners and 
Chinese. He is an able preacher, 
as all who had the pleasure and 
privilege of hearing him preach, 
either at the Masonic Hall or the 
Union Church in Shanghai, can 
testify. Mrs. Brown was a most 
valuable and able worker during a 
decade of years in China. They 
will be greatly missed by members 
of their own mission in particular 
and by others in general. We 
failed to notice the departure of Dr. 
Y. J. Allen, of the same Mission, 
who sailed from Shanghai July 
23rd, to take a much needed change 
and rest in the homeland. He 
has reached the States and writes 
that he is much improved. 

— From various sources we are 
glad to learn of the success of the 
Chinese Book-lending Association 
in Canton. It was started about 
three years ago by a number of 
native Christians belonging to 


several denominations in Canton. 


The object of the Association is to 
lend good books to those who can 
read them, but who will not be 
likely to buy them. There are 
eighteen very practical rules laid 
down for the conduct of the book- 
lenders. They are to be plain, 
honest, peace-loving men, chosen 
from the Canton Churches, who are 
willing to serve in this capacity for 
a consideration of $6 a month. 
They take with them beside the 
books a small supply of stationery 
for sale, by way of introduction to 
schoolmasters in the villages. Books 
are of course to be lent only to 
schoolmasters and such other re- 
spectable residents as can read ; and 
they are lent on trial with the prices 
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marked ; a register being kept of 
the place, the person borrowing, 
the date and the book lent, and an 
intimation given that the lender 
will return, say a month after, to 
_ enquire and effect a sale or an 
exchange as may be desired. The 
lenders are to avoid, disputes with 
the natives, are not to resent rude- 
ness, but to take it as a thing to be 
expected, and even if harm is done 
to the books, they are to be content 
with the smallest compensation or 
apology. The only literary qualiti- 
cation necessary in a lender, is 
ability to keep his register and 
make his report, which is to be 
transmitted every two months 
through the nearest mission station. 
The books to be lent are carefully 
selected by the managing committee, 
and nothing is asked from foreign 
sources except the books, for the 
purchase of which a fund amounting 
to $1,379 has been raised. About 
$400 has been subscribed for ex- 
penses of book-lenders, four of whom 
are actually at work, and good 
reports have been already received 
of progress made, 

After two or three years the 
book-lending is to be followed by a 
general offering of prizes for the 
best essays by non-Christians on 
Christianity and kindred subjects. 


The various missions interested will ° 


ultimately be invited to come in 
and take a share in the wide field 
thus opened, in order to form and 
build up churches: 


—The Society for the Diffusion 
of Christian and General Knowledge 
among the Chinese have issued a 
new Catalogue of their publications. 
Nelson’s beautifully coloured illus- 
tration and floral cards are also just 
published. Catalogues can be got by 
application to the Mission Press, 
Shanghai. 7 


—It will interest many to know 
that Dr. Griffith John, of Hankow, 
sent a copy of the Hunan Picture 


Gallery to Mr. Gladstone with a 
letter of explanation, foreseeing 
that the Grand Old Man would 
soon be in power again. Dr. John 
has received an autograph reply 
from the G. O. M., announcing that 
he had duly received and read the 
hook. 


JAPANESE MISSION, SHANGHAI. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans on their return 
from Japan, were accompanied by 
a Mr. and Mrs. Uyeda as their 
co-labourers in the mission to the 
Japanese. Mr. Uyeda graduated 
last June from the Doshisha Theo- 
logical College, Kyoto, and takes 
up the work as a native teacher 
and evangelist. He has dlready 
met with marked success in his 
ministrations, being much appreci- 
ated by his nationality here. 

We heartily welcome him and his 
wife to the ranks of our missionary 
body. 


—Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Chain, of 
Denver, Colorado, arrived in Shang- 
hai on 28th mst. Mr. Chain is an 
elder of the Presbyterian Church 
in Denver, and with his wife is 
making a protracted tour of eastern 
mission fields, expecting to be at 
least three years from home. 

They have visited Peking and 
North to the Great Wall, spending 
several weeks, and gave some months 
to Japan and Corea. They hope to 
pass through to India and the 
Holy Land, giving two years or 
more to the journey. Not the 
superficial glancing of globe trotters, 
but the thorough and penetrative 
observation of the field and the 
work, has been the character of their 
visit. We appreciate therefore the 
sympathy and value of Mr. Chain’s 
remark that it has been their fortune 
to have been thrown into fellow- 
ship with as godly men and women 
as they ever knew in Christian 
work at home, and their contidence 
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that the work of missions in this 

‘Far East’ is everywhere in a most 

promising and hopeful state. 
S We shall be glad to see their 
Bf successors from the Churches at 
home in such a spirit and like 
Barnabas amidst the early struggles 
of the Church of Christ “who, when, 
he came and had seen the grace of 
God was glad and exhorted them 
all that. with purpose of heart they 
would cleave unto the Lord.” 


* 


SINGAPORE CHINESE CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 


—The third Anniversary was 
held on August 5th in the Princep 
Street Chapel. The reports showed 
an increase of membership from 33 
to 53 and a balance in hand of 
$57.82. The hall was very taste- 

* fully decorated, and the whole 
At proceedings were a great success. 
| A specially hopeful movement has 
taken place in the direction of a 
Debating Society, which is con- 
ducted in English, and seems 
popular. There were 60 Chinese 
Babas present, a smaller number 
than on previous occasions, owing 
to restrictions as to tickets. There 
were also 20 Europeans, the guests 
of the Chinese brethren, who form- 
ed a choir and did \nuch to enliven 
the meeting. There were addresses 
by Mr. Phillips (in Malay) and by 
Messrs. Cook and Boon Chin (in 
English) 


MISSIONARY PERSECUTION IN CHINA. 


A C. M.S. missionary who has a 
brother in China, writes as follows 
to the Indian Churchman:— 

My brother went to a city called 
Shwen-ching-Fu (in the heart of 
China, four weeks from the coast) 
early in January to open a mission 
station there, and began in the 
usual way by putting up in a 
native inn and looking about for 
premises to rent. These he soon 
secured; but he had only been 
living in them about a month when 
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[October, 


he discovered that the local magis-. 
trate was opposed to his remaining, 
and was determined to turn him 
out. He stuck manfully to his 


~ guns till March 6th, when he had to 


yo away to take charge of another 
station in that province (Szchuen). 
In the meantime the Revs. M. 
Beauchamp and C. H. Parsons had 
come to relieve him, and they con- 
tinued to hold the fort. Below is 
an extract from a journal written 
by Mr. Parsons. I may mention 
that Mr. Beauchamp, who is a 
nephew of Lord Radstock, was one 


of the “Cambridge Seven”. who 
went out to China in 1885, and 


was ordained three years ago by 


the Bishop of Mid-China; it is 


_interesting to remember, while read- 


ing this journal, that he stroked 
a University Trial Eignt at Cam- 
bridge, and is probably powerful 
enough to have floored any of the 
crowd, including the “ bully,” but 
was restrained by God’s grace. Mr. 
Parsons was, till recently, curate to 
the Rev. H. B. Macartney, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

“Saturday, Easter Eve, April 
16th, 1892. The climax. It came 
to-day as follows: Very early in the 
morning it was steadily raining, and 
gave promise of a whole day of wet. 
We naturally thought that our op- 
ponents would hardly trouble us to- 
day. After breakfast and prayer and 
reading of ‘Daily Light,’ which 
latter, as it turned out, was very 
appropriate, I got out some char- 
acters to revise, and Beauchainp 
put himself into the hands of the 
barber. (This is a weekly opera- 
tion, including the shaving of the 
crown of the head in Chinese 
fashion). At breakfast time we 
noticed a suspicious looking man 
about, looking into some of the 
rooms, and we had little doubt 
from his bearing that he was a 
runner from the Yamén (magis- 
trate’s office), At about 10 a.m. 
there was a sudden influx of people; 
and I suspected that the Philistines 
were upon us, but I went out treat- 
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ing them as ordinary guests, and 
invited them to sit down, and gave 
them some tea, 

“Then others crowded in, and it 
was soon pretty evident what they 
had come for. Some made for Lao 
Tsai, our servant, and I thought 
were demanding his keys. Others, 
knowing that Beauchamp was being 
shaved, pounded at his door, calling 
on him to come out. The barber 
had not finished; but he would not 
wait, and while B. was looking 
round for his Bible or anything 
precious, they laid hands on me and 
began to urge me out. Others 
meanwhile had seized Gill’s two 
handsome scrolls, a present from a 
Chinese friend, and also Bb.’s large 
sheetof the Ten Commandments, and 
tore them violent!y down from the 
wall of the guest-hall. When they 
laid hands on me, | immediately 
sat down and folded my arms as a 
sign that I was not going unless 
compelled. Another moment and 
two strong men seized me, one 
by each shoulder and pushed and 
dragged me through -the inn (in 
front of our premises) into the 
street, others serving Beauchamp 
the same. 

“The streets were of course very 
muddy, and [ lost my remaining 
shoe in a few seconds. Dear B. 
was very solicitous about me, and 
managed, as we were dragged along, 
to get and keep a hold on my 
shoulder, lest we should be separat- 
ed. They made us run through 
the wet street, straight through the 
pools, whither we knew not, but we 
rested ourselves on God, and B. 
cheered me with one of the precious 
promises, while I specially thought 
of Bishop Hannington being dragged 
along by his savage guards in 
Africa, and his words, ‘1 am thine, 
O Lord.’ What a spectacle we 
presented as we were rushed like 
felons through the streets, leaving 
our property, including the 120 
taels the Jandlord had insisted on 
returning, at the mercy of the 
crowds in the yard of our house. 
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suggested ‘singing, but thought 
better not, and said, ‘Don’t be 
afraid; we'll stick together; we 
don’t know where they are taking 
us, but the Lord does.’ We were 
forced through the gate of the city 
on to a bridge some little way 
beyond. There were cries of ‘Throw 
them in the river.’ B. says, being 
a good swimmer, he would not have 
cared, but feared for me. On the 
bridge they stopped, and we were 
able, while being surrounded by 
an ever-increasing crowd, to take 
thought a little. Then I saw that 
one of our assailants was a military 
student, well known to me by face, 
living in our own inn, and hitherto 
quite friendly, very powerfully 
made, probably specially hired for 
the occasion, as he henceforth took 
the lead as ‘bully.’ Another was 
more powerful-looking still, 


suppose 
THEY ANTICIPATED TROUBLE WITH 


BEAUCHAMP, 


but of course he did not strive! 


Being released on the bridge, we 
tried to make the imost of it, B. 
preaching a little to the on-lookers, 
and both trying to look as happy as 
possible. By this time my stock- 
inged feet were soaked, and [ 
attempted to step up and down in 
the small space allotted to us to 
avoid taking cold, which I much 
feared, seeming inevitable on such 
a day. One young fellow (God 
bless him!) in the midst of all the 
derision, as the rain came on again, 
offered me his umbrella, which I did 
not accept. All seemed now waiting 
forsomething, and we guessed it was 
for our goods, and soon heard one 
say asmuch. We stood together and 
prayed aloud, but were interrupted 
by the champion bully, who had 
procured a big broken earthen 
vessel containing night soil, which 
he spattered about on our feet to 
prevent us coming a step nearer 
the city. This was exceedingly 
loathsome, but one thought of Jesus 
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and those round the Cross mocking 
(how utterly unworthy to mention 
ourselves in the same breath with 
Him and His sorrow). I think our 
bully, whom B. kept speaking plea- 
santly to, disgusted even his own 
followers when heactually offered us 
this filth todrink. I prayedhemight 
go no further in this line, and thank 
God the prayer was answered, and 
this was the more noteworthy, as at 
the end of the bridge rows of 
buckets. were standing ready to 
hand.” 

So far the extract. Presently 
some of their goods were brought 
to them, and they proceeded to a 
group of small houses on the road- 
side. As it was raining heavily, 
they tried to enter an eating-house, 
but were turned out; they next 
tried a shed where grass was sold, 
but a boy (!) told them to move on; 
they then went to the large shed 
where idols are kept, but its gates 
were shut; they sat down ona bench 
near, but a man at once took it 
away; they then sat down on the 
temple steps, but the “bully” got a 
gong and beat it violently in their 
ears to make them move on, throw- 


. ing handfuls of grain at their faces 


[October, 


with all his might. They began to 
understand what the Apostle meant > 
by saying he was the “offscouring 
of all things.” The rain kept 
pelting down, and it was difficult to 
keep their feet in the mud, but 
they were urged forward. They 
were violently hungry, as it was 
now late in the afternoon, but at 
last, after being refused in two or 
three shops, a man sold them some 
rolls; and whenever they sat down, 
the gony was brought into requisi- 
tion. At last they were conducted 
to the river side, where there was a 
boat ready: Here they found all 
their goods and chattels, bedsteads, 
cupboard, tables, kitchen utensils 
and the chest containing the silver. 
When these had all been put in 
the boat, they embarked themselves 
and sank down-stream, being pelted 
till dark by urchins on the bank! 
Thus were these two servants of the 
Gospel expelled in Chinese fashion 
from the city of Shwen-ching Fu. 
And thank God they were none 
the worse, but they must have been 
bruised and sore when they arrived 
in their boat at Paoning, the head- 
quarters of the C. I. M. in that 
province, 


of Ebents in the Far East. 


August, 189.2, 

18th.—A serious calamity has just be- 
fallen the people of Ch‘ang-loh Hsien, 
Kuangtung. On the 18th a torrential 
down-pour was experienced, followed 
later on by a mountain freshet, which 
rushed down with irresistible force, 
carrying everything before it. Innumer- 
able accidents have been the result, and 
the number of people drowned reaches 

the total of several hundreds. 

September, 189.2. 
3rd.—A most disastrous fire took place 
at Ningpo, which reduced 700 houses to 


ashes. Every effort was made by the 
tire brigades to subdue the flames, but 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
water, and the continued drought which 
had rendered everything so dry, the 
endeavors of the firemen were unavailing. 
/ 4th-— Disastrous fire at Ichang, which 


‘razed a great portion of the city to the 


ground and rendered thousands of people 
destitute and helpless. In order to re- 
cover the bodies of the unfortunate 
victims in the river, a barrier was con- 
structed and put across the stream after 
the fire, so as to prevent the bodies from 
drifting down. This method was suc- 
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cessful, and up to the present time over 
two hundred bodies have been recovered, 
and the rescuers are still hard at work 
scouring the river. The houses consumed 
by the flames at Shipa were formerly 
the homes of over nine hundred families, 
besides the dwellings of thirty families 
in another part of the town. Nearly 
two hundred boats and craft of all de- 
scriptions were also consumed. Soon 
after the catastrophe good people were 
hard at work examining into the extent 
of the damage, and began distributing 
money to the distressed survivors from 
the fire. The benevolent societies are 
now appealing to the public to raise 
subscriptions for the relief of the desti- 
tute people. It is said that 4,000 strings 
of cash have been obtained from various 
quarters which will be distributed 


umongst the people to alleviate, in some 


measure, their great sufferings. 
6th.—With regard to the Russians on 
the Pamirs, a telegram from London 
says that the Czar, indignant at Yanoff’s 
aggression, has wired him, in order to 
avoid a conflict with the Afghans and 
Chinese, not to explore beyond the 
Mustagh mountains. 

12th.—On the night of the 12th instant 
anti-foreign placards were issued in large 
quantities in the city of Ch‘angsha. 

13th.—On the 13th, at noon, the stu- 
dents of the three colleges and the under- 
graduates attending the examinations, as- 
sembled at the temple of the Goddess of 
Heaven (XK for deliberation. The 
Hunan Manifesto (#§ # was hung 
up on the front door of the temple. 
There were more than a thousand persons 
present. The subject for deliberation 
was the approaching advent of the new 
Governor, Wu Ta-chéng, and his inten- 
tion of bringing foreigners with him into 
Hunan, with the object of purchasing 
land, building houses, opening foreign 
hongs and propagating the Gospel. The 
proctors of the three colleges were 
present on the occasion. Bills were 
issued stating that all the people had 


resolved, with one heart, to detain the 
present Governor, H. E. Chang, and 
resist the landing of the new Governor, 
Wu Ta-chéng. As to the foreigners, they 
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are to be driven away with a great on- 
slaught. At 2 o'clock on the same day 
anti-foreign books and placards were 
issued. The infamous Death Blow to 
Corrupt Doctrines (BE FE) was among 
the books distributed on the occasion, 

—The funeral of Lady Li took place 
at Tientsin on the 13th instant with 
great pomp. Immense crowds of specta- 
tors packed the streets, and temporary 
shrines were put up along the route, 
where people offered up their last tribute 
of honour to the deceased lady, as her 
remains passed by. Of the vast number 
of dedicatory umbrellas in the train of 
the funeral cortege, it is worthy of men- 
tion that two were presented by the 
widows and the poorest class of citizens, 
while another was the gift of the 
‘**ricsha ” coolies, who took this oppor- 
tunity of manifesting their gratitude to 
the Viceroy, who on one occasion was 
instrumental in getting their license fee 
reduced. 

16th.—The Acting British Consul-Ge- 
neral received last night a telegram from 
Sir John Walsham announcing that the 


Tsung-li Yumén had received newe from. 


Shensi that anti-missionary riots ovcur- 
red at Anting, in which a French priest 
was injured, but not fatally. Order was 
restored by a deputy sent by the Pre- 
fect, the rioters being severely punished. 
The other wissionaries in the province 
were all safe. _ 


24th.—News has reached Shanghai that 
the Ycllow River hasagain burstits banks, 


though we have not been able to as- 


certain the exact locality. The news 
came from Yangkokow, a straw-braid 
port on the southern shore of the Gulf of 
Pechili. This town is on a river which 
is connected with the Yellow River by a 
canal, and the current from the Yellow 
River was flowing past Yangkokow at 
the rate of six or seven miles an hour. 
A missionary who had come in from the 
flooded district, stated that no less than 
twelve towns had been washed away, 
but that as the water advanced slowly, 
the people had time to remove, so that 
not many lives were lost. It is reported 
that the floods have extended to three 
provinces. 
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Missionary Journal, 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 23rd instant, at the Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Shanghai, by the Rev. H. 
C. Hodges, m.A., THomas JAMES 
ARNOLD, of the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society, Nanking, to ELt- 
ZABETH, eldest daughter of James 
Ince, Esy., of Lutterworth, Leicester- 
shire, England. 


BIRTHS. 


At Chinkiang, on 25th August, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Coorrr, of a daughter. 

At Cheo-kia-keo, Honan, on Ist Sept., 
the wife of the Rev. J. J. Cov_tTuHarp, 
of a son. 

At the London Mission, Hankow, 2nd 
September, the wife of the Rev. C. G. 
SPARHAM, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

Or typhoid fever, at Mount Airy, N. C., 
U.S. A., on 7th August, Macele N., 
wife of Rev. D. W. Herring, Am. 
Baptist Mission. Aged 27. 

Or the same just one week previous, 
MAkGARET, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
D. W. Herring. Aged 4. 

At Feng-siang Fu, Shensi, on 10th Aug., 
J. NIKLASSON OLsson, Scandinavian 
China Alliance Mission, of consump- 
tion. 


At Shanghai, on 26th September, Mr. 
THomas Macoun, China Inland Mis- 


sion. 


ARRIVALS. 

On 1th September, Mrs. F. E. Metcs 
and child, Foreign Christian Mission, 
Nanking (returned) ; Mrs. ABBry and 
child, Presbyterian Mission, Nanking 
(returned); Miss L. Gaynrer, M.D., 
for Friends (Amer.) Mission, Nanking ; 
Rev. R. C. Brerese, M.D., wife and 
family, M. E.- Mission, Nanking (re- 
turned);-and Rev. C. F. Reip, wife 
and family, M: E. Mission (South), 
Shanghai (returned). 

On 18th Sept., Mrs. Curtis and family, 
of M. E. Mission, Peking (returned). 
ON 20th Sept., Rev. J. H. Worry, wife 
and family, M. E. Mission, for Foo- 
chow (returned) ; and Miss L. MAsTEks, 

M.D., for M. E. Mission, Foochow. 
DEPARTURES. 

From Shanghai, on 10th Sept., Mrs. 
KNapp, of the International Mission- 
ary Alliance, by Padimurus, to Eng- 
lanl. 

From Shanghai, on 13th Sept., Rev. 
and Mrs. O. E. Brown, for U.S. A. 
From Shanghai, on 23rd Sept., N. 8. 
JENSEN, Scandinavian China Alliance 

Mission, for U.S. A. 
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gor wall tha goad» at lowent market pricee? 


Paints.  Varnishee: ‘Teipputine Brus Wares 
LAMPS. DRAOKET’ LAMPS, HANGING: LAMPS. 
and: Cord Mating.” ‘Deor Mates) 


» 


CABDLERY, PONT BLANKETS... 


Hanburys Castor ‘On. Quinine. Bruit. 
“pale, Pepper's Quinine and, tron To  Cockle’s Citicura.~ 
-Cuticura’ Résolvent. _. Ksaplers Cod: Liver ‘Oil with» Matt, ‘Bxtract. 
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| in Progress and Morel 4x ond otter 
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Bombay Guardian has ‘been existence for more 
third of a contury. has a large ia India, 
some extent, also Europe,. and, 


ADVERWISEMESTS | thay be to the. 
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The reh:-/ By Rev; D. Z. Shefhélad; 
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Missionary Work in Ohina. Rew. W. Daieis, DD; 308 $06. 


od of presenting ‘Tones 
“Are, we Gettiog Ready to. Believe that God is the Architéebiof 


By Rew, L. Maghay, DD. 


rs, 


Missionary News 
of Events in the. Fer Bast. 


